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HAT SHOULD TEACHERS DO? 


The situation presents a challenge first of all to each indi- 
vidual teacher. “To each it must be said: Do not lightly leave 
your post of present duty. Good teaching is desperately im- 
portant in wartime, and for teaching you have been educated. 
The chances are overwhelming that you cannot be adequately 
replaced. If your government calis, you will, of course, re- 
spond. But unless you are called, or unless you are fully satis- 
fied that you can serve more valuably elsewhere, serve where 
youare. Serve, moreover, with full consciousness of today’s 
needs—and of tomorrow's. The war puts new demands upon 
us all; to all it offers new opportunities. Strive to sense 
those opportunities, to weigh them wisely, to rise with intelli- 
gence and devotion to their challenge. Do not be satisfied with 
past accomplishments; forge ahead vigorously to higher levels 
of performance. Join freely with the whole community in 
service to the nation and its ideals of freedom and world order. 
Help your boys and girls to do their part now, and to prepare 
themselves well for the tasks ahead. How could you perform 
a greater service? To young men and women preparing 
for teaching a similar challenge must be directed. ‘Io such it 
must be said: Think long before you yield to other calls. The 
opportunity to serve your country through teaching was 
never so great. [he twenty-nine million school children of 
your country never needed wise guidance by well-prepared 
teachers so badly. Sharpen your perception of what it 
means to guide those children. Devote your full energy and 
understanding to learning all that is needful for teaching 
superbly today and tomorrow. Determine through member- 
ship in a great profession to play your part in winning the ulti- 
mate victory. Press forward more devotedly and more rapidly 
than before. 


—From This War and the Teacher, by the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 
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FOREWORD 





It is hard to write an introduction 
to this year’s issues of Educational 
Method, whose content must deal with 
the problems of schools which open in 
the most extensive and most horrible 
war mankind has devised. Just as in- 
dustrial and military leaders are hav- 
ing to plan production of munitions 
and armaments on a scale never before 
dreamed, and to plan armies and battles 
which cannot even resemble those they 
have known, so teachers must educate 
in a world and for a world the like of 
which has not been seen or conceived. 
One illustration may be sufficient. 

We hear daily about air-mindedness. 
People must learn to think in terms of 
air travel, air fighting, air shipping; of 
troops which arrive by glider or from 
parachutes; of overnight trips to 
Africa; of mountains and rivers as no 
longer barriers. What does this mean 
beyond machines and “conquest” of the 
air? 

A little boy whose brother used to run 
the corner filling station yesterday 
heard from that brother at a service 
station for planes “somewhere in 
Africa.” The leopard skins in the 
markets are very fine this year. A 
young bride puts hangings from tropical 
islands on her walls. Her husband in 
the south seas sent them. A village 
girls tells of the weekly trips her brother 
makes to Alaska. What shall we pro- 


vincials teach these children who fifteen 


IF WE HAVE COURAGE 


Lov LaBrant, Editor 


years hence will week-end in Rio, or 
China, Alaska, or the Sudan? How teach 
them to accept as right and beautiful 
the social, racial, and natural differences 
they will meet? How avoid handing 
down the prejudices and fears which 
mark our generation? In the face of 
a world culture how absurd our regional 
jealousies, our racial and class preju- 
dices! On the opposite side, how neces- 
sary it will be that these citizens of to- 
morrow be accustomed to responsibility 
and clear thinking at home. The excite- 
ments of the war and rapid change may 
make even the great and immediate 
problems of living seem dull and unin- 
portant. 

We were, however, considering the 
first of school, 1942. Only by facing 
our problems can we hope for any ade- 
quate meeting of them. Every super- 
visor, every teacher, should list the es- 
pecial difficulties he faces, and clarify 
his outlook, even as nations must ana- 
lyze the potentialities of the enemy and 
prepare a comprehensive campaign. The 
school in which supervisor and teachers 
do not talk together, day after day, 
about their new responsibility in a world 
at war must surely be unaware of what 
is happening. 

No person or group could name or de- 
scribe all of the critical factors in the 
educational situation today. To the 
Editorial Board of Educational Method 


certain problems seem outstanding. 
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Those they have chosen to deal with 
this year have been selected because of 
immediacy, accessibility to competent 
writers, the likelihood that other organi- 
zations would have made certain contri- 
butions, and the limitations of eight brief 
issues. Some outstanding and universal 
problems should be in our minds as we 
work. 

The teaching staff itself offers dif- 
ficulty. War is exciting. Without emo- 
tional accompaniment, a sense of group 
endeavor, a dramatization of effort, the 
nation could not meet the crisis in hu- 
man relations, nor achieve the imperative 
individual triumph over fear, intense 
physical labor, and immediate, imagina- 
tive daring. Those working in factories, 
in great transportation systems, and in 
the armed forces feel a unity and a sense 
of common effort which heighten their 
efforts. We who teach must, on the 
contrary, maintain the outward manners 
of peace. We work as individuals, wear 
no uniforms, have no tangible evidence 
of our contribution. A great number of 
us are single women. Soldiers from our 
families have other ties. Unless we 
think clearly, we can feel alone, futile, 
colorless. It is harder to struggle for a 
great generation ten years hence than 
to spot airplanes or drive motors today. 
Our salaries will not increase. Less im- 
portant work may be more highly paid. 
We will therefore face first of all a great 
testing of ourselves as teachers. Do 
we believe in what we are doing? do 
we respect our efforts? our own results? 

From the first day of this school year 
we will have an immediate, added list of 
duties. Men teachers are going into 
service; men and women who might 
otherwise teach are doing technical 
work; those who did not really want to 


teach are leaving for other jobs. We 
have, consequently, new responsibilities. 
Two do, perhaps, what three once did. 
We accept classes for which we are illy 
prepared. Janitors are fewer, younger 
or older, less competent. There are, 
also, among us, many who some years 
ago taught, married, and left the pro- 
fession. They are now returning after a 
“refresher” course to earn the income 
which someone in service cannot pro- 
vide. Their wages, moreover, will prob- 
ably equal ours, though we have been 
learning about teaching through the 
years. These returning teachers are out 
of step, secretly insecure, often uncom- 
fortable in classrooms and_ teachers’ 
meetings. We must help them because 
their insecurity will otherwise be trans- 
mitted to children. We are ourselves 
worried about the battles, concerned 
over national production, confused over 
the future. The human _ relations 
among teachers is in consequence of all 
the foregoing most difficult. Frank dis- 
cussion, sacrifice of individual rights, un- 
usual forbearance, helpfulness rather 
than jealousy—these are required as 
surely as labor is required from men in 
factories. 

Our children themselves are more diffi- 
cult than before. They are excited, many 
are fearful of violence, thousands have 
lost brothers or fathers from their homes. 
Some already have lost relatives in 
battle. Enormous numbers are in new 
war industry communities. Great ad- 
justments must be made by these 
youngsters, set down in strange unstable 
environments, settlements which are not, 
in a real sense, communities: they have 
no history, no cohesion. Other schools 
have scant enrollment, and parents are 
temporarily out of work. Many children 











| 

| 
have mothers employed in industry for 
the first time. 

Some of those children who come from 
homes where there are hatreds of Ne- 
groes, or Jews, or foreign groups, of 
labor or capital organizations, or of 
other classes, are finding those animosi- 
ties strengthened. In a nation now 
pledged to destroy race discrimination, 
the man who holds his hatred tends to 
intensify his zeal. And so small groups 
of these little angry, hate-ridden chil- 
dren exist, made more unhappy by their 
general isolation. Likewise in some sec- 
tions minority groups feel increased 
pressure. 

Such tensions have been in our class- 
rooms for many years, just as dictator- 
ship has been a threat in even democratic 
America. But the war has sharpened 
and hastened all issues. What we really 
believe about Hitler’s treatment of the 
Jews, hatred of dark skinned peoples, 
and the rights of powerful majorities 
will be evident from our handling of 
these matters in our classes. Do we re- 
sent the children of foreign born, the 
Negro, German, or Japanese child? Are 
we enemies of fascism, or merely of those 
who are different from ourselves? Is 
our control democratic or arbitrary? 
These matters will be crucial this year. 

There are immediate responsibilities 
toward the war effort even in the ele- 
mentary class rooms. Children can and 
should do their part toward defeating 
the fascists, both because their help is 
needed and because their mental health 
depends upon sharing the general effort 
and upon added work. They must have 
the security of being included; they 
must be too busy to be fearful and in- 
trospective. This means that schools 
will organize collection of scrap, will be 
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economical of supplies, will undertake 
janitorial duties once left to hired 
helpers, will sell stamps and bonds, do 
Red Cross work, take blackouts and dim- 
outs as routine, and otherwise partici- 
pate in the national movements. There 
will be nursery schools for the chil- 
dren of workers and fighters. New duties, 
more congested buildings, additional de- 
mands for equipment and help will 
appear. 

Every class will, moreover, offer a 
problem in subject matter. War speeds 
social and scientific changes, and inven- 
tive applications of science. The geog- 
raphy of yesterday is gone. National 
borders are changed; governments are 
in exile; cities not marked on our maps 
have world importance. The African 
areas once taught in two lessons con- 
trol our future. Fogs off Alaska are 
vital factors in the safety of boys and 
girls on the coast. China and Russia 
are our friends; their customs take on 
new meanings. 

Even arithmetic is different. We must 
compute air distances of thousands of 
miles instead of rods and blocks. The 
vague sense that a billion is larger than 
a million is not sufficient. Even chil- 
dren must know their relative size. 

History is seen to have world ramifi- 
cations. We can no longer think of 
“English history,” or “Russian history.” 
Napoleon’s campaigns seem our affairs. 
Pride in our own past and present is 
related to democratic effort in all lands. 
American democracy is more than a 
phrase. Spelling, reading, mathematics, 
literature, foreign languages—all have 
new meanings and demand new emphases. 

Beyond all this, we have to remember 
every moment that in the classrooms 
are today the citizens for a world at 
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peace. The children and many of the 
high school youth are in need of learn- 
ing—not the arts of war—but the 
arts of reconstruction. Here in these 
seats are the young men and women who 
must distribute food to destitute peoples, 
rebuild cities, make clothing for the 
world, establish air routes across South 
America, Africa, Asia; study in South 
American and Chinese universities ; teach 
in the schools of a saner world; be 
nurses, doctors, and scientists for free 
peoples. Whatever their racial heritage 
they will be necessary in a new and better 
world order. They must think in terms 
of this coming world, not of a return 
to the old one forever gone; they must 
meet the new world with firm convictions, 
but with minds receptive to change. It 


has sometimes been said that this war 
is “just another war”; so it will be, un- 
less those who have strong vision make 
of it something greater. No one could 
imagine a more powerful group than 
united teachers, bent on preparing a 
generation for great living in a world 
of fantastic opportunities. 


It will be easy this winter to discover 
irritations and excuses; to complain of 
increased tasks and confused duties; to 
fail because others have their eyes turned 
toward production and the great con- 
flict ; it will be easy to desert. We some- 
times speak of our work as a trust. It 
is a terrifyingly important trust: if 
we fail, the victory at arms will be 
futile indeed. 











“SPRING TO YOUR PLACES, PIONEERS!” 


Joun J. De Boer 
Chicago Teachers College 


Let us consider now, as the new 
school year opens, how we can strike 
at the enemy from our posts in the 
schools of America. 

We no longer listen to the fine ab- 
stractions, or the rationalizations. The 
danger is too near, catastrophe too 
imminent, for rhetoric. We demand a 
specific anti-fascist program for the 
schools, to strengthen the hands of the 
fighting men, to expose and beat down 
treachery on the psychological front 
at home, to crystallize in the minds of 
the people the ideas which dominate 
the nations at war, to lay a basis in the 
public understanding for a people’s 
peace, an enduring peace. 

But these, too, are abstractions which 
will soothe those who do not believe in 
the substance behind them. Our youth, 
our people, must know that the democ- 
racies are struggling, not to bring back 
the pre-war world, but to create a new 
kind of world. The full release of the 
fighting energies of the people cannot 
come until they understand clearly the 
nature of the foe and the shape of the 
victory they seek. 

We must, of course, continue to teach 
the young how they may assume their 
responsibilities in waging war on the 
home front—in conservation of essen- 
tial materials, in civilian defense activi- 
ties, in aid to the men and women in 
military service, in community activities 
for the improvement of health and mor- 
ale and the relief of distress. A func- 
tional, community-centered curriculum 
is no longer a subject for pedagogical 





debate—it is a war necessity. Much 
of our speaking and writing, our read- 
ing and listening, and our creative activi- 
ties will revolve about youth’s part in 
winning the war. 

Yet fully as important, even for mili- 
tary victory, is the widespread under- 
standing of the conditions necessary to 
the attainment of the democratic ideal. 
Boys and girls in thousands of cities 
and towns, offered the egregious model 
of the Quiz Kids as the pattern of edu- 
cational achievement, must now learn 
along with their spelling what democ- 
racy in a peace treaty means for the 
masses of China, Burma, the Dutch East 
Indies, Malaya, and India. Before they 
master all the number combinations, the 
children who ride the rural buses and 
those who take the subway or cut 
across alleys to get to one-room or one 
hundred-room schools must know what 
democracy means in terms of equal 
rights for Negroes. When they read 
about George Washington they must 
learn also about the little Philadelphia 
Jew, Haym Salomon, who gave all his 
wealth and finally his life to help feed 
and clothe the armies of the Revolution. 
And they must know about the Tories 
from that day to this who took their 
places with the enemies of the people. 

The world public opinion to which the 
diplomats must defer when the peace is 
written is being formed now in our 
classes. Minority interests which main- 
tain the bottlenecks on news would like 
that world opinion to be misinformed 
or half-informed so that the people can 
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be defeated even when their armies are 
victorious. And if we have thus lost the 
peace we have lost the war. Against 
such a betrayal and such a defeat 
America’s army of teachers holds the 
defense lines. 

There is so little time. We are 
morally unprepared for crises of this 
kind because we have been satisfied to 
study the symbols rather than the sub- 
stance of democracy. If this is a people’s 
war, as our government officials assert, 
it is imperative for teachers to get in- 
terested in the people. 

We fight to usher in the “century of 
the common man.” ‘Ten million of the 
common men are in working people’s or- 
ganizations. With their families they 
represent a large section of “the people.” 
Yet daily the employers’ newspapers at- 
tack them and lie about them and be- 
devil their leaders. Other millions, most 
of them unorganized, built great dams 
and roads and parks and libraries and 
schools, saved our forests and held back 
the floods, in the depression years, and 
ninety per cent of the press spoke of 
them as loafers and shovel-leaners. This 
year, when our children study transpor- 
tatién, communication, industries, the 
Westward Movement, they must learn 
about the American workingmen who 
laid the rails and the cables, sweat in 
the steel mills and mines and fields, de- 
livered the mails to faraway places in 
heat and cold, piloted the fishing vessels, 
handled the cargo on the docks, and 
toiled long hours in hospital wards as 
underpaid nurses; and about their 
leaders who at great peril fought that 
these millions might have bread and 
health and freedom. 

In this school year let the people and 
their leaders, from Washington and 


Lincoln down to the humblest laborer, 
take the place of the tycoons and ex- 
ploiters as our heroes. Let the people 
be the organizing principle of the cur- 
riculum. They are greedy or generous, 
they like symphonies or crude, caco- 
phonous, monotonous rhythms, they 
watch their vitamins or wolf sausages 
and coffee and leave banana skins on 
the sidewalks. Let us not misrepresent 
them: they are not a band of angels; 
but from the Great Charter to the 
Wagner Act they are found on the 
side of the angels. Let our geography 
and history and literature be the story 
of their slow liberation. 

We cannot and we need not draw in 
the schools the blueprints of either the 
war or the peace. We can and we must 
give the young a means of defense 
against potential betrayers by clarifying 
the lines of struggle in mankind’s long 
struggle toward freedom. For teachers 
are specialists in ideas, and the weapon 
they dispense is understanding. 

In the coming months all teachers 
will be called upon to assume responsi- 
bilities for the support of civilian morale 
such as few of us have yet dreamed of. 
Separation from loved ones called to 
military service, news of casualties 
among relatives and friends in the fight- 
ing forces, family disorganization as a 
result of parents’ war activities, and 
fears resulting from threats of bombings 
of the civilian population will create 
emotional problems requiring extra-ordi- 
nary tact and skill on the part of 
teachers. We shall need much patience 


and understanding. We shall need to 
know how to be sympathetic listeners, 
how to utilize the therapy of creative 
expression and community service in 
order to protect the mental health of 
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our youth. The teacher who promotes 
emotional stability, the feeling of se- 
curity, and faith in the ultimate success- 
ful outcome of the war is offering effec- 
tive resistance to the enemy on one of 
the most important of the war fronts. 

If we can mobilize the curriculum to 
meet the present crisis and sensitize our- 
selves to the changing needs of our 
youth, we shall not only be undertaking 
today’s battle against fascism, but we 
shall be pioneering in education for a 
triumphant post-war democracy. ‘Too 
many of us still, even in this time of 
world upheaval, are mildly annoyed at 
any distraction from the familiar pro- 
cess of fact-ingestion. Too many of us 
unconsciously yearn for the “peace and 
quiet” of the daily routine that flows 
outside the realms of significant living. 
If the people win, we shall have an ad- 
venturous peace and we shall need ad- 
venturous teachers. Together we will 


keep campaigning for the greater free- 
dom, and then our chief adversaries wil] 
be ignorance and disease and poverty, 
Meanwhile we have a war to win. We 
have more than one battle to fight 
against those who spread disunity at 
home by stirring up suspicion and preju- 
dice against racial and religious and 
cultural minorities, or resist efforts to 
strengthen the nation by means of a 
greater justice to the underprivileged; 
and against those who would weaken 
the United Nations by slandering our 
allies. The new school year is a year of 
grave peril for us all. American 
teachers will meet this their greatest 
challenge with devotion and courage. 


Swift, spring to your places, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


They will hear Whitman’s voice 
again, they and the youth in their care. 
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SHALL I CONTINUE TO TEACH? 


C. L. CusumMan 
Commission on Teacher Education 


During recent months officials of the 
government and of the army and navy 
have made many statements of fact, 
policy, and opinion, that have a direct 
bearing upon this question. Directly 
and indirectly I have drawn heavily upon 
such statements in writing this article. 

There have for example been many 
statements regarding the personnel re- 
quirements of the military forces. It 
appears that the present number of men 
in military service, about four million, 
will be doubled during the next twelve 
or fifteen months. It is clear that the 
present intent of the Selective Service 
Administration is to move toward a 
much more conservative policy of de- 
ferment, and that the number of men 
teachers who will be drawn into the 
armed forces during the next fifteen 
months will be very much greater than 
the number taken to date. We can ex- 
pect that the fact of having dependents 
will carry less and less weight in de- 
ferment as the months go by. It is un- 
likely that deferment will be granted 
merely on the grounds of teaching funda- 
mental subjects. Indeed, unless it can 
be shown that an able-bodied man is 
directly engaged in the training of skilled 
technicians for the armed forces, the 
chances of permanent deferment are 
very slight. 

It would therefore appear that for 
most able-bodied men teachers (able- 
bodied in the sense of being able to meet 
the requirements of military service) the 
real question is whether they shall enlist 
or continue to teach for a very limited 
period of time. And it is not unlikely 


that within a very few days or weeks 
all induction into the armed forces will 
be through conscription, in which case 
the question of continuing to teach will 
be taken pretty completely out of the 
hands of individual men who are physic- 
ally able to perform military service. 

But the creation of the WAACS and 
the WAVES has expanded our concept 
of the military forces of the country 
to include able-bodied women. And there 
are other services closely related to mili- 
tary service such as the Red Cross, which 
are increasing their female personnel. 
It has been reported that the adminis- 
trators of such services look to the 
women teachers of America as a prom- 
ising source of recruits, and early fig- 
ures indicate they are there meeting 
with considerable success. 

I know of no way to determine 
whether an able-bodied woman teacher 
should or should not attempt to enlist 
in these activities. If a personal opinion 
is appropriate, I should be proud to 
know that the teachers of America are 
ably represented in these important 
branches of the service. 

A second group of statements relates 
to the requirements of the war industries 
for increased personnel. At present 
there are about twelve million persons 
employed in this type of service. By 
the end of 1943 this number must be 
increased to about twenty million. Here, 
obviously, is the source of greatest dis- 
ruption for the personnel of the school. 
Unfortunately, the disturbance due to 
teachers who are drawn into war indus- 
tries will be uneven both as to areas of 
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the country and types of schools or 
divisions of teaching affected. At some 
points the effect will be negligible. In 
other places the disruption will indeed 
be very great. 

The teacher who is faced with the 
decision of whether to continue to teach 
or to seek employment is likely to ask 
himself such questions as the following: 


Which form of service will pay more? 


What effect will this decision have upon 
my employment after the war? 


Where will I be most happy ? 


In which of the two forms of service 
will I render the greater service to the war 
effort ? 


Of these questions the last is by all 
odds most important. It is the only 
one I feel needs discussion here. And 
in seeking an answer to this question, 
there is a third group of statements 
of government and military officials to 
which it is appropriate to refer. These 
statements are cited because of their 
bearing upon the question of how im- 
portant is teaching during a time of 
war. 

Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somer- 
ville, commander of the Army Services 
of Supply, has recently said, “Total war 
is waged not only on the battlefront 
and in the home. It is waged in every 
classroom throughout the Nation. Every 
classroom is a citadel. Every teacher 
has his part to play. 

“There must be an all-out effort on 
the education front .... Surely you 
will make certain now that no American 
soldier is ever killed or injured because 
you failed to do your part to provide 
adequate training.” 


1Since all other quotations are from officials of the government or the military forces, it is appropriate to 
call attention to the fact that the Commission on Teacher Education is not a governmental body, but rather an 


agency of the American Council on Education. 











Equally pertinent is the statement of 
Paul V. McNutt, the War Manpower 
Commissioner : “Education is the shortest 
distance between two points—and the 
point we are aiming at now is victory, 

. It is not only a teacher’s duty 
to stay at his post, but he must ex- 
pect to carry heavier work loads than 
in peacetime.” 










The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion in a pamphlet on This War and 
the Teacher’ said: “The chances are 
overwhelming that you cannot be ade- 
quately replaced. If your government 
calls, you will, of course, respond. But 
unless you are called, or unless you are 
fully satisfied that you can serve more 
valuably elsewhere, serve where you are.” 


But there has been an added note to 
these statements that has an even more 
vital bearing on the question of where 
one can render the greatest service to 
the war effort. This is that to teach of 
itself is not enough—one must teach in 
ways appropriate to the war endeavor. 
“Serve moreover, with full consciousness 
of today’s needs—and of tomorrow’s,” 
counsels the Commission on Teacher 
Education. 
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“IT urge that you put aside any 
thought of education as usual,” Com- 
missioner McNutt told the National In- 
stitute on Education and the War. 
“Consider the war needs of your Na- 
tion. Consider the emergency needs of 
your community. Remember that schools 
are the best 
equipped public service centers and have 
the best trained staffs. . . . Do not be 
too strict in your definition of the func- 
Schools must 


in most communities 


tions of education. ... 
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be the company headquarters of the 
home front.” 

And in another meeting of the Insti- 
tute, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Selective Service system, 
said in effect that only insofar as the 
educational world sees what must be 
done now and does that will the con- 
tinued support of schools be justified. 

In brief then, it would appear likely 
that if one is teaching in ways appro- 
priate to present needs of youth, of the 
community and of the Nation, he is 
thereby rendering greater service than 
he could render in industry—at least, 
such is the opinion of persons in gov- 
ernment and military service who are 
informed of the facts as to manpower 
needs. But the importance of the con- 
ditioning clause, if one is teaching in 
ways appropriate to present needs, can 
scarcely be overemphasized. If one is 
teaching “as usual” without reference 
to the implications of the war for school 
programs, perhaps to continue to teach 
or to go into industry doesn’t much mat- 
ter. There is even a possibility that to 
go into war industry might arouse such 
a person to some of the realities of the 
world about him. 

Several other contributors to this 
number of Educational Method are writ- 
ing on the functions of schools in this 
time of war. Therefore, no attempt is 
made here to expand upon that subject. 
It is, however, much to the point to sug- 
gest that to find those functions for any 
teacher is not the responsibility of that 
teacher alone—rather it is the collective 
responsibility of teachers, administra- 
tors, community leaders, and leaders of 
government, industry and the military 


forces. It is, I think, their collective re- 


sponsibility to help each teacher find for 
himself in teaching a role that will be 
for him both emotionally and intellectu- 
ally satisfying because of its very ap- 
parent importance in this time of war. 

Let me summarize what I have meant 
to say. 

There are some of us in the schools 
of these United States who have a duty 
to accept military service. Increasingly 
our freedom of choice in this matter will 
be restricted and our action will be de- 
termined by those who are in a position 
to know where we are most needed. I 
believe this is as it should be—I should 
personally regret any policy of military 
service under which the schools did not 
make sacrifices of personnel proportion- 
ate to other occupational groups. 

There are undoubtedly some who have 
special talents which make it possible 
for them to render an unusual and essen- 
tial service in forms of civilian life 
other than teaching that they can ap- 
propriately resign from their teaching 
positions. 

But for the great majority of teachers 
the opportunities for service in schools 
are far greater than in other forms of 
civilian life. It is the collective responsi- 
bility of school and community to help 
teachers to find and to act in terms of 
those opportunities. If a teacher is 
not going to be able to rise to the 
challenge of helping his school serve 
well in this time of crisis, his decision 
with regard to continuing to teach 
doesn’t much matter. But if he and his 
associates do accept the task of finding 
and doing their job, he and they are 
likely to become so engrossed in their 
endeavor that the answer to the question 
with which we began, shall I continue to 
teach, will be, of course. 

















WORKING MOTHERS CHALLENGE THE SCHOOLS 


Cuarves I, ScHoTTLaNpD 
Director, Day-Care Section, Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 


The modern school is a far cry from 
the one-room school of a few decades 
ago which offered little outside of the 
traditional three R’s. Today the school 
has become a community institution 
serving a wide variety of community 
programs and children’s needs. We are 
beginning to see that it is neither sound 
community planning nor wise economy to 
build expensive school facilities and close 
them at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Nor can we continue to think of the 
child in separate compartments of which 
the child’s school life is one. More and 
more schools are expanding services to 
meet the numerous demands the com- 
munity is making upon them. One of 
the demands being made at the present 
time which has a vital connection with 
our war program is the demand that 
services be provided for children of work- 
ing mothers. 

The war has placed a number of new 
or increased responsibilities upon the 
schools of the country. Many of them 
have had to operate on double shifts. 
Teachers have left to join the armed 
forces or to go into war industries. 
Boom towns have presented problems 
of hastily improvised school expansion 
to meet the ever growing need. These 
and other problems have brought home 
forcibly to the school that it can no 
longer remain an isolated agency with 
the traditional education program. Its 
horizons are being broadened until it in- 
cludes in its scope of interest numerous 
facets relating to the life of the child 
and the child’s home. As millions of 





men enter the armed forces and war in- 
dustries, women are going to be en- 
ployed in increasing numbers. As the 
employment of women increases, it is in- 
evitable that many of these women vill 
be mothers who will need to make pro- 
vision for the care of their children out- 
side of the home. That the problem is 
increasing is evidenced by the statistics 
relating to the employment of women. 
As of December, 1941, there were 
1,400,000 women in war industries. In 
July, 1942, there were over 21% million. 
By December, 1942, it is estimated that 
there will be more than 414 million and 
this figure will reach 6 million during 
1943. This is in addition to the large 
number of women who are being em- 
ployed in essential civilian activities 
in jobs previously held almost exclusively 
by men, such as messengers, elevator 
operators, maintenance workers, ma- 
chine operators, and a variety of other 
occupations. 

Even though there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of em- 
ployed women, we have still not reached 
the point where women are being em- 
ployed in the scale that they have been 
in England, Germany, or any of the 
other countries at war. In England, 
50 per cent of aircraft workers are 
women. In some small arms manufac- 
turing plants, as many as 90 per cent 
of the employees are women. 

It is impossible to estimate the number 
of women with children who will enter 
industry during the next year, but we 
do know that there will be a large 
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enough number to create a serious prob- 
lem throughout the country. As the 
Bureau of the Census stated in a recent 
release, “It is apparent that an increase 
in the labor supply of the 1917-1918 
level could not be obtained without draw- 
ing upon women with young children.” 

As women leave the home to enter 
industry, they face a number of prob- 
lems. How can they run their house- 
holds while holding down a full-time 
job? Who is going to care for their 
children? ‘These and other questions, 
which have never been faced before by 
many women, call for a community pro- 
gram which will offer to such women 
the help, guidance, and advice they need 
as well as provision for the care of their 
children while they are at work. In this 
program the schools have a vital part. 

The War Manpower Commission in a 
recent policy statement emphasized that 
the first responsibility of a mother dur- 
ing wartime was to provide suitable care 
for her children in her own home, and 
that if the mother had to work either 
because of personal economic reasons 
or because she was needed as a part of 
our labor force in the Victory program, 
she had an obligation to see to it that 
her children were adequately cared for. 

A community program for the day 
care of children involves at least four 
steps and in these steps the school must 
play a part in conjunction with other 
community agencies. 

First, it is necessary to ascertain the 
facts. How many women are working 
in the local community? What local 
resources are available to care for their 
children? Such an analysis of local 
need and the resources to meet that need 
is essential as the basis for sound com- 
munity planning. 


Second, there should be established an 
over-all community organization which 
will be concerned with all aspects of the 
problem. Already day-care committees 
have been springing up in communities 
all over the United States. Such com- 
mittees should be charged with the re- 
sponsibility for bringing the agencies to- 
gether so that there might be a coordi- 
nated approach to this problem in the 
local community. It is anticipated that 
such committees will be officially related 
to the local civilian defense councils in 
order that the day-care program may 
become part and parcel of the com- 
munity’s total planning for war. 

Third, there should be developed a 
counseling service to which mothers may 
come to discuss the problems which arise 
when they go to work. Should they go 
to work at all? If so, what hours of 
work; that is, what shift would be neces- 
sary for providing proper care? What 
type of care ought the mother arrange 
for her child? These and numerous other 
questions which the mother must decide 
can be determined by her much more in- 
telligently if a community counseling 
service is available. 

Fourth, it is important that there be 
developed standards of care so that the 
community’s health, education, and wel- 
fare services shall be available to the 
children of working mothers on the high- 
est possible plane. 

When these steps nave been taken it 
is important that the community plan 
programs which will care for children of 
all ages. Such programs generally fall 
into two groups: (a) care in homes; 
(b) group care. 

Care in the child’s own home may be 
made available through the development 
of a community program of home- 
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maker service which provides for sending 
a person into the home to carry on in 
the absence of the mother. Such a pro- 
gram, although limited, is particularly 
important for infants, sick children, and 
children who for one reason or another, 
ought to be cared for in their own 
homes. 

Most mothers who go to work today 
place their children in the home of a 
relative, neighbor, or friend. The com- 
munity has an obligation to provide 
such service as will insure the fact that 
the health and welfare of the child is 
protected in such private family place- 
ment and that a program is developed to 
aid mothers in making the most intelli- 
gent placement possible. 

Group care offers a variety of activi- 
ties in which the schools have a major 
interest. Nursery schools, extended 
school programs for the school-age child 
for the entire day, child-care centers op- 
erating outside the school system, vaca- 
tion day-camps, recreation programs; 
all these must be considered in a well- 
rounded community program. 

For purposes of convenience we might 
divide school activities into those serving 
the early-school-age child (those under 
six years of age) and the school-age 
child (those six and over). For the 
first group, schools will have to provide 
full day kindergarten and nursery school 
programs. In many States, school pro- 
grams do not go below the first grade. 
State laws will have to be changed and 
programs expanded to take care of the 
early-school-age child. 

Most of the children of working 
mothers, however, will be six years of 
age or over. They may need care be- 
fore the regular school hours because 
both parents may be required at work 


at seven a.m. or some other hour prior 
to the opening of school. This means 
that schools must consider programs 
which in some cases will involve fur- 
nishing breakfast; it will mean a school 
lunch for these children and, depending 
upon the local community and other re- 
lated factors, it may involve keeping 
the school open until seven or eight in 
the evening, serving dinner, and conduct- 
ing a variety of recreational and educa- 
tional activities to meet the needs of 
the various school-age children. 

This contemplated expansion of the 
traditional school services presents a 
challenge to educators and community 
leaders. Here are programs not de- 
signed primarily to serve the purposes 
for which schools are established; 
namely, the education of the child. Here 
are programs designed primarily to aid 
mothers to be employed outside of the 
home, to provide care for children while 
such mothers are working, and to pro- 
vide such care through means that will 
insure the greatest protection to the 
child and his maximum development and 
educational advancement. 

As more women have entered industry, 
the War Manpower Commission has 
sought to do something about this 
problem and on July 8 they authorized 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
Manpower Commission, to issue a direc- 
tive, which directive orders the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
to coordinate the programs of the vari- 
ous Federal agencies interested in this 
problem so that there might be a con- 
certed and integrated effort on the part 
of all Federal agencies to aid States 
and local communities in providing 
services to children of employed women. 
Through such coordinated effort and 
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through the programs of such agencies 
as the WPA, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Office of Education, and a number of 
other Federal agencies it is anticipated 
that the Federal government will be 
able to offer to States and localities: 

1. Funds through grants-in-aid to 
States or WPA programs. 

2. Advice and consultation service 
on various aspects of the day-care pro- 
gram. 

8. Material and literature helpful 
in the organization of the program and 
its operation. 

The basic job, however, must be done 
in the local communities. Parents, 
schools, welfare departments, health de- 
partments, employers, unions, all these 
have a stake in a program that will 
make available women as a needed part 
of our labor force and at the same time 


protect the children who are the na- 
tion’s guarantee that those things for 
which we are now fighting may become 
a reality in the postwar world. 

There can be no question but that 
the schools of the country are rising to 
the occasion. Laws will have to be 
changed, budgets expanded, school build- 
ings used for a greater number of hours 
than ever before, the age of school en- 
trance lowered, consideration given to 
such factors as the development of pro- 
grams in which parents pay a substan- 
tial part of the cost. These and other 
situations call for the greatest initia- 
tive, ingenuity, and broad planning with 
other community agencies on the part of 
teachers and school administrators. 

Working mothers’ challenge the 


school—there is no question but that 
the school will meet such challenge. 














WAR AND LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 


Exizasetu L. Woops 
Educational Research and Guidance Section, Los Angeles, California 


The Pacific Coast is acutely con- 
scious of the war. In Los Angeles, the 
schools have had dynamic leadership in 
a Superintendent informed and imagin- 
ative in his understanding of our dan- 
gers, our needs, and our resources, and 
tireless in his constructive planning and 
personal effort. 

Intimations of necessary adaptations 
to the kaleidoscopic changes in the na- 
tional scene were given us as early as the 
spring of 1941, and on the opening of 
school in September, the Superintendent 
called a meeting of his entire supervisory 
and administrative staffs for the pur- 
pose of apprising the members of infor- 
mation gleaned from his recent confer- 
ences in Washington and his talks with 
Government, Army, and Navy officials 
and school men the country over. At 
this meeting, plans were made for a 
School Defense Committee through 
which information and plans would reach 
every principal and teacher in the school 
system. 

Every teacher was taught techniques 
of raid drills and given necessary in- 
structions. Classes in First Aid were set 
up; 37 physicians and 94 nurses were 
given refresher courses. Later 23 of 
these doctors gave First Aid courses to 
880 teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators, and 83 nurses gave courses to 
3164 teachers. 

After Pearl Harbor and our declara- 
tion of war, casualty stations, fully 
equipped and adequately manned by vol- 
unteer doctors and nurses were set up 
in 46 schools. Blankets, cots and food 


for ten days were provided in school 
buildings, to be used in the event of 
bombing. The Parent-Teacher Coun- 
cils registered hundreds of volunteers 
who might be called upon for service. 


CurricuLtum CHANGES 


This is one side of the picture. Along 
with these basic preparations for pos- 
sible disaster, teachers were made 
aware of necessary changes in curricu- 
lum, especially at the high school level. 
It was amply evident that not only in 
the armed forces and the industries 
which supported them, but also in im- 
portant civilian services, the need for 
men and women trained in specific skills 
and basic school subjects, especially sci- 
ence and mathematics, was acute. That 
the shortage would grow with the 
months was evident, and the schools set 
about revising curricula and revamping 
teaching methods to aid in the emer- 
gency. 

Industrial arts took on new impor- 
tance and dignity. Courses in arc weld- 
ing, drafting, aircraft sheet metal, ma- 
chine tool operations and general elec- 
tricity were set up in high schools, 
many of which soon were running around 
the clock—three shifts. Courses in nu- 
trition took on new meaning and new 
emphasis. Quantity cooking came into 
its own, along with power-sewing ma- 
chine work. 

A new course in mathematics, de- 
signed to secure thinking power in prac- 
tical problems in military and industrial 
fields, and to promote accuracy in com- 
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putation was set up by the Curriculum 
Section, with the aid of practical 
teachers of mathematics, and groups of 
teachers were trained in its use. 

The teaching of geography leaped to 
new importance. A teacher of outstand- 
ing equipment, ability, and proved suc- 
cess was brought into the Curriculum 
Section and freed to go into the junior 
high schools, taking with her the rich 
materials which she had collected and 
used in her own classroom. She demon- 
strated a type of teaching which made 
students sit on their chair edges with 
excitement. 

Elections in physics and chemistry 
were stepped up through counseling able 
students to select these courses, and 
plans got under way for making these 
courses functional. 

A new course in aeronautics was 
worked out and made elective for able 
students in the senior high schools. 


Tue Conversion WorksHOoP 


Toward the close of school in June, 
1942, a Summer Workshop was an- 
nounced for Los Angeles Teachers. Its 
purpose was to help teachers to those 
knowledges and techniques which new 
phases of the curriculum and new objec- 
tives had rendered mandatory. No fee 
was charged and enrollment was, of 
course, voluntary. In addition to those 
administrators and supervisors who 
made up the faculty, the Army Air 
Corps loaned us a civilian instructor, 
M. R. Rodheimer, from the Air Force 
Training Center in Santa Ana. The 
courses offered in the Workshop were: 

Civilian Pilot Training Course, Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, Introduction and Ori- 
entation to Aeronautics, Geography, 
Wartime Application of Mathematics, 


Spanish, Portuguese, Nutrition, First 
Aid, Music in the War Effort, Wartime 
Elementary Science, Gardening, and Ag- 
riculture, Audio-Visual Aids for War- 
time Teaching, Teaching Activities for 
Emergency Periods, Latin American Re- 
lations, Techniques of Teaching Type- 
writing, Consumer Education, Wartime 
Vocational and Military Guidance. 

This latter course articulated with a 
project in intensified wartime vocational 
guidance which will be described later. 
A number of counselors and teachers 
who had carried out this wartime guid- 
ance project for all senior and seven- 
teen-year-old boys, were enrolled in this 
course, and with their expert help, the 
group worked out suggestions for guid- 
ance work in the curriculum at each 
level from grade A9 through grade A12. 
These suggestions have been accepted by 
the Curriculum Section (one of whose 
members worked with the group) and 
will become current practice next year. 
(See chart, pp. 18-19.) 


Wartime VocaTionaL GUIDANCE 


This project required from four to 
twelve teachers in each of our senior 
high schools to acquire new information 
and to engage in a new enterprise con- 
cerned with the urgent necessity of in- 
creasing and _ intensifying guidance 
services for the older boys. Every armed 
and industrial service was fishing in the 
same pool. Most of the boys were 
anxious and confused as to their plans. 
Duty, desire and mis-information got 
completely entangled in their thinking 
and often their parents were quite as 
deeply uncertain and troubled. Should 
they join the Navy? Sign up for the 
Marines? Enlist in the Army? Get a 
Go to Trade 


job in a war industry? 
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20 EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


School or some other training school 
for industrial work? Go on to college, 
or prepare to do so? 

It was determined that every boy 
seventeen years of age or over should 
have the best advice which could be 
given him by a counselor or a picked 
teacher who would study the require- 
ments of the armed forces and of the 
various industrial jobs open to youths, 
and who would base his advice (if he 
gave any) on as complete data regard- 
ing the health, capacity, and achieve- 
ments and interests of each boy as the 
school, the boy, and the family could 
assemble. 


In preparation for this undertaking, 
some twenty-six different items of 
printed or mimeographed matcrials— 
charts, pamphlets, articles, handbooks, 
et cetera—were collected in a Counselor’s 
Wartime Guidance Kit, and distributed 
to counselors and to teachers especially 
selected on each faculty. Among the 
other materials was a booklet which 
guidance workers had been using for 
two years entitled Educational Guidance 
Record for Student Use. The first eight 
pages of this booklet were to be filled 
out by the student at home with his 
parents participating if he and they 
wished. These pages give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the health history of the 
boy, his work record outside of school, 
his reading and work interests, the cul- 
tural level of the family and their 
plans for him, and his immediate goals, 
if he has any. The remainder of the 
booklet provides space for the recording 
of outcomes on an Interest Inventory 
which each pupil takes, his school ac- 
complishment, his academic intelligence 
level, his personal qualities. The whole 
is summarized by the adviser and talked 


over with the boy, with a parent present 
if possible. Self-analysis and _ self-de- 
termination are the desired outcomes, 

The reaction of teachers, students 
and parents to this plan has been so 
favorable, that it is projected now as a 
continuous high school activity, with the 
girls to be included hereafter. 

This has been an emergency assign- 
ment for teachers. It has meant many 
adjustments for them, and many hours 
of extra work—often after school and 
in the evening. Some of the students 
were given as many as three individual 
interviews. Others already had their 
plans sensibly worked out. All appreci- 
ated the individual attention and help 
which they received. Teachers have come 
to know hundreds of parents and the re- 
action of parents has been electric. As 
a by-product this enterprise has prob- 
ably achieved for our schools more than 
any other public relations project has 
ever done. And for the teachers it has 
meant a deepening of understandings 
and a widening of goals. 


Pre-scHoo~t NEEDs IN WARTIME 


Another aspect of teacher adaptation 
to the exigencies of war appears in the 
field of preschool care and _ training. 
The need for teachers trained in the 
developmental needs of little children is 
a persistent one. It has always been 
with us. But, suddenly, thousands of 
persons who never before gave thought 
to nursery education have awakened to 
the realization that we have a national 
problem in the care and protection of 
the children in dislocated populations 
and the preschool children of women 
working outside their own homes, especi- 
ally in war industries. 

That the very early years need train- 
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ing as well as physical care is far from 
new doctrine. As long ago as 1829, 
the working men of one of our greatest 
states saw clearly the need for early 
education of democracy’s citizens. We 
quote an extract from questions ad- 
dressed to candidates for the State Leg- 
islature published in the New York Free 
Enquirer, October 7, 1829: 


The delegates of the working men... 
are desirous to obtain your views in rela- 
tion to the following subjects: 

1. An equal and general system of edu- 
cation. 

3... . upon the important subject of 
education we wish most distinctly to 
understand whether you do, or do not 
consider it essential to the welfare of 
the rising generation, “That an open 
school and competent teachers for 
every child in the state, from the 
lowest branch of an infant school to 
the lecture rooms of practical science, 
should be established and those who 
superintend them to be chosen by the 
people. 


Another extract is from a report of 
the workingmen’s committee of Phila- 
delphia in 18380, condemning the lack 
of provision for education in the State, 
and the utterly inadequate provision 
where any was made: 


. the present public school system 
[which existed in only three school dis- 
tricts in the entire state] makes no pro- 
vision for the care and instruction of 
children under five years old . .'. [who 
are] frequently exposed to the most per- 
nicious influences and impressions. The 
seeds of vice, thus early scattered over 
the infant soil, are too often permitted 
to ripen, as life advances, till they fill 
society with violence and outrage, and 
yield an abundant harvest for magdelens 
and penitentiaries. 

An opinion is entertained by many 


good and wise persons, and supported 
to a considerable extent by actual experi- 


ment, that proper schools for supplying 
a judicious infant training, would effec- 
tually prevent much of that vicious de- 
pravity of character which penal codes 
and punishment are vainly intended to 
counteract. 


Teachers, both those now teaching in 
our schools and others who are re- 
tired or who have married and been out 
of schools for some time, are taking 
an active role in an attempt to meet 
this need. 

The Los Angeles Association for 
Childhood Education asked to be put to 
work this summer. A number of their 
membership have worked long hours 
in making a survey of the numbers and 
locations of preschool children needing 
care in our area. Some have volunteered 
to supervise preschool play groups if 
kindergarten rooms and playgrounds 
could be made available to them. 

Numbers of non-employed teachers 
have volunteered to work in nursery 
schools to be set up under WPA or 
with Lanham Act funds, and have taken 
refresher or basic courses in prepara- 
tion for this service. 

Already ten of these nursery schools 
are operating in Los Angeles, and many 
more are projected or actually about 
to open. Numbers of these will be in 
Federal Housing Projects, occupied by 
war workers. Teachers are thrilled by 
the prospect of working in grass-root 
democratic situations — such, for ex- 
ample, as in one Housing Unit, where 
the population is approximately one- 
third Negro, one-third Mexican, and one- 
third white. 

Teachers! Never again can they be 
thought of as conventionalized, set in 
fixed molds, unwilling or unready for 
adventure. 











MR. SUPERINTENDENT, WE NEED YOUR HELP 


Rose H. AtscHuLer 
Chairman, National Commission for Young Children 


It was in 1933, when the Civil Works 
Administration undertook a six point 
education program designed to relieve 
unemployment and at the same time 
supplement existing education programs, 
that nursery schools first began to be 
dropped on the more or less friendly 
door steps of public school administra- 
tors. In the nine years that have elapsed 
since then, a great number of state 
and city superintendents have become 
actively interested in early childhood 
education and have been extremely help- 
ful in developing units in connection 
with their public schools. 

But the war emergency demands new, 
even more widespread and immediate sup- 
port than has been given to date. This 
article is written with the belief and 
hope that as more educators under- 
stand why nursery schools have spread 
so quickly throughout the country, as 
they realize how crucially they are 
needed particularly in war production 
areas, and how very much they have 
to offer public school programs, the 
superintendents and administrators of 
this country will take leadership in their 
communities and give programs for 
young children every possible support. 

Between 1920 and 1930, the number 
of nursery schools. reported to the 
U. S. Office of Education increased 
from three to 262. Figures recently 
obtained from that office and from the 
Work Projects Administration indicate 
that within the past decade the number 
has once again increased spectacularly. 
There are now approximately 2,500 nur- 


sery schools known to the Office of Edu- 
cation and there are undoubtedly count- 
less centers that are not known. Of 
those known, approximately 1,000 oper- 
ate under various private and public 
auspices and 1,500 operate under WPA. 
There have been social, economic and, 
on a smaller scale, health and educa- 
tion drives back of this phenomenally 
rapid growth. 

Stimulus from the health side has 
come during this war, as during the 
last one, because thousands upon thou- 
sands of men have been declared unfit 
for service due to a variety of physical 
and neurotic ailments such as kidney, 
heart, tubercular, foot and teeth defects 
and all sorts of emotional and nervous 
disorders. Inquiry has pointed definitely 
to the need to locate and treat these 
difficulties at their beginning. In order 
to prevent their devolpment, physical 
examination and regular care should 
start at birth, and guidance and educa- 
tion between the second and third years. 

Even countries at war under the most 
exhausting conditions know that they 
must care for their children if there 
is hope of decent survival. We are 
told that for some months past Eng- 
land has been opening Children’s Centers 
at the rate of three a day. As the men 
in England have assumed new war ob- 
ligations, the women have been taking 
over tneir factory and civilian jobs. 
Women can leave their children and tend 
to their jobs at top speed and efficiency 
only if they know that their children 
are properly cared for. According to 
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reports received from both England and 
Canada, war production is down about 
10 per cent in those areas where chil- 
dren are not adequately looked after. 

On the home front, we get further 
indication of need for Children’s Centers 
from Mr. McNutt, Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, who states 
that four million women will be en- 
gaged in war work by the end of 1942 
and five million by the end of 1943. 
These are in addition to the more than 
nine million women regularly employed. 
If now and in the future we are to have 
from nine to fourteen million women at 
work, we must plan an educational pro- 
gram that will ensure optimal health and 
development for the children of this 
country. 

But quite aside from the urgency of 
the present situation, nursery schools 
have been demonstrating throughout the 
years in many centers that they have 
a very great deal to offer to young 
children and their families, to school 
systems and to communities. If nursery 
schools are given half a chance and any 
support they can be used to enrich 
school programs in a variety of ways. 

From data already at hand, it is 
evident that children who have attended 
early school groups enter first grade 
with better developed speech skills and 
social give and take than do other 
children. And not only is their entrance 
into first grade facilitated but their 
steady progress is more assured. Some 
of the economic and human waste of 
failure is thus eliminated. 

We find nursery schools located in 
elementary schools, in junior high 
schools, in high schools and colleges. 
In almost every place, we find that they 
function dynamically and have become 


centers for all sorts of interaction that 
give vitality to daily programs. 

In one elementary school the third 
grade went on an expedition to a farm. 
The children brought a hen back to the 
nursery school where all preparations 
bad been made, including the placing 
of a dozen eggs in a nest for the hen 
to sit on. In due time, the chicks came. 
For all of the children in that sub- 
urban school, most of whom had never 
seen through a period of incubation 
and the hatching of chicks, the experi- 
ence was a thrilling and important one. 
In both groups, i.e. the nursery and the 
third grade, work and play were height- 
ened by this cooperative enterprise. 

In another school, the sixth grade 
made a rabbit hutch for the nursery. In 
a junior high school, it was decided that 
classes would come to the nursery for 
regular observation as part of their 
biology and family life course. But as 
this involved too many children stand- 
ing around the nursery and playgrounds 
at one time, it was agreed that the 
junior high school boys would make 
observers’ benches that could be used 
indoors and out. The benches were 
made and since then have worked over- 
time both as furniture and play equip- 
ment. A sand-box with concrete base 
and sides and wood covers that locked 
was designed and built by junior high 
school students. Think of the value and 
fun there was in learning to pour con- 
crete! An outdoor storage equipment 
and play house was built by a group of 
non-academic junior high school boys. 
Successive groups of non-academic boys 
under the direction of their room teacher 
built outdoor equipment storage houses 
and various other types and kinds of 
play materials for two, three, and four 
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year old children in a number of schools 
in one community. For these non-aca- 
demic boys, many of whom are too ac- 
customed to a sense of inadequacy and 
failure, it must have meant a great deal 
to build equipment that was needed and 
used and enjoyed. These boys have 
helped to equip playgrounds by building 
climbing apparatus, a tree house and 
slide, see-saws that have lasted for years, 
large and small hollow blocks, work 
benches and all sorts of smaller play 
materials such as interlocking cars, 
simple puzzles and the like. 

Through observation and study of 
these younger children, junior high 
school and high school students find 
themselves deep in discussions of fam- 
ily relationships, of jealousies, aggres- 
siveness, hostilities, fears and many other 
of the problems that are part of every 
family’s and every individual’s life. In 
discussing the problems of young chil- 
dren and their causes, they find much 
that is akin to themselves and their own 
problems. Through healthy discussion 
they can get real insight into human 
relationships and the problems that are 
usual wherever human beings gather to- 
gether. 

It is of interest to note that it is 
not only for the non-academic students 
that the nursery school is particularly 
useful. Often the youngsters with ex- 
ceedingly high intelligence who have 
extra time on their hands like to come 
to the nursery school where they are 
treated as young adults. They help 
with luncheon preparations, and are 
given actual, regular responsibilities of 
various kinds. 

Cooperative relationships are also 
worked out with such widely different 
departments as art and home economics. 


The nursery school teacher discusses 
child development with the students 
and they in turn take systematic prac- 
tice periods in the nursery school. They 
plan and prepare food. It makes class 
hours important if students can see the 
children eat the dinners that they have 
helped plan and prepare. Older chil- 
dren from the third grade on up love 
to present the nursery with pictures 
they have drawn or painted for them. 
Pictures of animals and pictures around 
Christmas and Easter often find their 
way to the nursery walls as do murals 
that have been jointly planned and exe- 
cuted. Sometimes the older children come 
to the nursery to find out what the 
younger children like. They discuss the 
matter with them and then go back and 
three or four or five of them together 
will chalk, crayon or paint a mural. 

Another quite different sort of by- 
product of a nursery came about in one 
community, where the nursery school 
mothers organized an afternoon play 
group open two days a week to all the 
two to six year old children in the neigh- 
borhood. These mothers felt they wanted 
to extend the privileges of the play- 
ground and equipment that their chil- 
dren enjoyed in the morning to other 
children in the afternoon. The program 
was carried on under the direction of the 
nursery staff. This was a fine example 
of community service by a group of 
parents whose incentive to action came 
from the nursery school. 

From time to time nurseries stimu- 
late discussion among faculty members, 
as nursery, kindergarten and first grade 
teachers meet together to discuss the 
physical, intellectual and social changes 
that take place in children as they de- 
velop. Then jointly, in the light of 
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these usual changes, decisions are made 
as to what experiences, songs, books and 
play materials should successively be 
offered to children. Definite curricular 
changes result from meetings such as 
these. ‘They are stimulating and are 
the best sort of inservice training. 

As nursery school teachers in one 
public school discussed children from 
certain families, they felt the need to 
know more about them from teachers 
of the older children in the families, who 
perhaps knew them better. Accordingly, 
they asked the teachers of the older 
children to meet with them. Many new 
insights were gained and better and more 
coordinated plans for guiding those fam- 
ilies and their children were established. 


More and more of these meetings are 
being held around families that are 
causing the teachers special concern. 
School principals as well as_ teachers 
are invited and often attend these meet- 
ings which are considered very valuable. 

Above we have, we believe, indicated 
the urgent needs for nurseries and some 
of the values that can accrue to public 
school systems that foster them. Su- 
perintendents and supervisors who ex- 
tend support to programs for care of 
young children at this time will be 
offering not only a patriotic service 
that is tremendously needed today, but 
they will be developing a service of great 
potential value to the development of 
future educational programs. 











A WESTERNER LOOKS AT SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


Neue Appy 
Arcata, California 


Out here on the West Coast we see 
a good deal of the war. We see it in 
the sober eyes of the young veterans 
temporarily back from the Pacific front. 
It is in the steady pace of the long- 
shoremen turning a cargo in the cer- 
tain knowledge that every hour’s delay 
costs the lives of fellow workers across 
the sea. It is in the pride of a group of 
Irish ship builders launching a vessel on 
St. Patrick’s Day, nine days ahead of 
their own record time. Steinbeck’s Long 
Valley is producing chemicals these 
days. There are fewer boats but larger 
takes of salmon at the mouth of the 
Columbia. In the restored life of former 
ghost towns there is timber for more 
ships and barracks, and for the war 
workers’ houses swarming up the hills 
and across the flats of the Coastland. 

We are beginning to learn that nearly 
all of the things we value most out here, 
our space, our jobs, our homes and 
schools, we cannot keep just by calling 
them eternal. We cannot keep them 
any more just by defending them. We 
know that it will take the constructive, 
willing effort of every man, woman, and 
child from now on to win the war and 
preserve the things we’ll be sharing to- 
gether later. 

When the schools were confronted 
with the fact of war, teachers and pupils 
responded by the thousands with per- 
sonal aid. On the Coast we did the 
same things other parts of the country 
did—sold stamps and bonds, watched 
on filter boards, knit, attended first aid 
classes, talked for the war program— 
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except that in the early days of the war 
added to the efforts of all the other 
Americans were those of the Japanese- 
Americans. But it was the administra- 
tors who had the resources, the person- 
nel and training to make the most 
readily-noted response. They organized 
pre-employment classes in marine pipe- 
fitting, in supply personnel training, in 
aircraft electricity, and hundreds of 
other activities. They opened schools 
to Red Cross training, to P.T.A. can- 
teens; they found trucks and adult 
chaperons for pupil-volunteer aids to 
berry and fruit growers. They sand- 
bagged schools, planned air-raid shel- 
ters, asked for gas masks priority, even 
made tentative evacuation plans for 
Bomb Area Number 1. They warned, 
comforted, and advised parents through 
bulletins to the homes, answered the uni- 
versities’ and government’s question- 
naires concerning war-need resources. 
They handled the multitudinous details 
involved in the school’s share of the 
Japanese-American relocating. They 
planned with teachers for the immediate 
disposal of the tidal wave of transient 
children that engulfed the Coast schools. 
They were remarkably effective in prac- 
tical ways. Only when they stepped into 
the realm of philosophy and urged edu- 
cators to fix their eyes solely on the 
peace time and permanent goals far be- 
yond the present in the education of 
young people did they display weakness 
in meeting war needs. The lesson that 
for everyone who believed in democracy 
there could be no choice between present 
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and future time had not been learned. 
Nor did anyone seem to remember that 
some of the most effective education for 
permanent goals is done through what 
is vital to the child today. 

Today as a result of the early re- 
sponse of those in authority in the 
schools we have hundreds of pre-employ- 
ment classes operating twenty-four hours 
a day seven days a week. We have 
testing grounds like Oakland, California, 
where for the past year every possi- 
bility for the mass transportation of 
children has been utilized and studied. 
In time of need for rapid evacuation, if 
such a time comes, Oakland will know 
what it will take to move her school 
population. No guess work or panic 
there. 

Portland, Oregon, on the basis of the 
past nine months’ experience with the 
children of war workers is trying out 
this fall ungraded rooms or whole 
schools where young people may come 
in for a week or a year and be given 
adequate help. Teachers especially chosen 
for the work will be in charge of classes. 
Bremerton, Washington, a town that 
doubled its school population in the 
months that followed the launching of 
its huge ship-building program, is a 
pioneer in adjustment of transient chil- 
dren in the schools. 

Seattle, Washington, opened nurseries 
for the children of women needed to re- 
place draftees and to free boys for re- 
turn to schooling. One of those nur- 
series is located in the basement of a 
down-town high school over in the home 
economics wing. It was during the chil- 
dren’s rest hour one day that an air 
raid drill was held. The children’s 
teachers and the principal hastily con- 
ferred. Should the children be awakened 


and made to report to the shelter? 
Should the order intended for the entire 
school be ignored and the babies allowed 
to sleep on? Quickly from the nearby 
boys’ cooking class enough big boys were 
drafted to move the children. If there 
was any confusion as to what to do with 
those sleeping Chinese, Scandinavian, 
Yankee, French, Negro, and Dutch 
American babies it was not on the part 
of the boys, and certainly not in the 
minds of the babies. So carefully did 
the boys move the children to safety 
that most of the tots slept through the 
entire drill. 

Changes come slowly in the classroom. 
It is not easy to transfer into war prac- 
tice the peaceful philosophies of twenty- 
five years maturing. Nine months have 
passed since December 7, time to snuff 
out the lives of hundreds of American 
boys, yet a relatively short time in 
school. Too short to answer those ques- 
tions teachers raised when the war broke. 
Yet when people say, “School life is al- 
ways a reflection of civilian life. When 
we went off-center in school we were soft. 
What the schools need now is plain, old- 
fashioned drill, more arithmetic, more 
fundamentals”, we have the answer. We 
can answer, too, the pessimist who says, 
“Teachers are so conditioned they can’t 
see relationships. They think of the 
war as something that prevents them 
from meeting the permanent needs of 
children, the things that are fixed and 
right for always. Nothing must dis- 
turb the teaching of those things. They 
can’t see that everything must be dealt 
with in relation to other things, that un- 
less they tie in their lives and the lives 
of the children they teach to today’s im- 
mediate problem of winning the war, 
why, one year, two years from now, per- 
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haps a little longer, what they want 
won’t matter. It will be too late.” 

Most of the Coast teachers recognize 
the urgency of the hour. They are 
eager to do whatever they can to help 
win. Thousands are already giving hours 
of their out-of-school time to volunteer 
services, but they are puzzled as teachers 
of children as to what significant 
changes to make in the classroom. Per- 
haps they have been conditioned to wait 
for orders. 

The best solutions for most of the 
problems teachers face very probably 
cannot be found in what somebody out- 
side the profession is doing or in what 
administrators are contributing to the 
war effort or even in what a few leaders 
bold enough to offer suggestions have to 
say. The best answers to the question 
of what should go on in the classrooms 
of a democracy should come primarily 
from the people who live and work 
every day in those classrooms. In this 
time of desperate struggle the teachers 
themselves are obliged to answer. 

There is no one answer. There are 
thousands and more to be discovered as 
we test out what we find when we work 
together. The important thing is that 
we begin to think and act now. We do 
it when one teacher of English or social 
science says to another or to a class, 
“IT wonder if we could find out some of 
the helpful ways the science (or health, 
or math, or foreign language) depart- 
ment is working to promote the war pro- 
gram, and tie our work in with theirs” ; 
or “Would you care to meet with me 
and several other teachers to plan some 
possible ways we could adapt our work 
to the war needs?” From such small be- 
ginnings other people can be drawn in, 
and should be. In a world efficiently or- 


ganized for a_win-the-war program, 
order of procedure is not half so im- 
portant as effective help. 

The professional magazine this fall 
will be a valuable source of informa- 
tion to teachers. Already there are 
helpful materials available in pamphlet 
form. United States Commissioner John 
Studebaker, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, has prepared a thirty-page book- 
let, What the War Means to Us: 4 
Teaching Guide. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission has issued a forty-eight 
page booklet called A War Policy for 
American Schools. Los Angeles County 
in an adaptation of the foregoing 
pamphlets lists eleven educational pri- 
orities. Among the twenty-four particu- 
lar suggestions for English and social 
studies teachers are: 


Literature of the United States should 
be placed in a setting showing its relation- 
ship to the history of the rest of the world. 

Plan simple dramatic programs for use 
during air raid confinement. 


Children should learn what commodities 
are imported and be led to conserve those 
which are important to the war effort. 

Appeals for financing the war should be 
accompanied by attempt to aid children to 
meet them. 

The issues, aims, and progress of the war 
must be taught— 


a) In doing this pupils should be 
taught that this is a struggle in which 
democracy is at stake and absolutely de- 
pendent upon the defeat of the Axis 
powers. 

b) The Four Freedoms, the Atlantic 
Charter, and other documents may be 
used as a basis for study. 

c) Teach the interdependence of the 
English speaking countries, China, 
Russia, and other associated powers. 

d) Stress the interdependence of the 
Western hemisphere republics and need 
for mutual understanding and support. 
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There should be time and place in the 
school program for teaching current events. 


Teach that the United States is insepa- 
rably bound up in world affairs and must 
not attempt to retreat to a position of iso- 
lation. 

In teaching the background of the war, 
face frankly the mistakes the United States 
and anti-Axis countries have made, in the 
hope that repetition may be prevented. 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English has a series of service pamph- 
lets and a volume of records invaluable 
for wartime democratic teaching. 


Some of the best suggestions we can 
get for our own classrooms may come 
from individual teachers or schools. One 
school helps educate passers-by by dis- 
playing in the library cases books 
labeled: “These are books Hitler would 
burn.” Here are the books of Thomas 
Mann, Eric Remarque, Heine; Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms, Lindsay’s and 
Evans’ Revolt of Modern Youth; books 
by London, Rolland, Zweig, Spinoza, 
Zola, and Werfel. Two teachers of writ- 
ing spent the past semester dealing with 
the subjects, “What is Democracy?” and 
“Democracy in Action.” In the former 
class students read widely in our 
country’s basic and current democratic 
books and periodicals from Paine to 
P. M., and as fully as they could in the 
field of other political beliefs today. 
Then they wrote, discussed, and rewrote. 
The other class was guided first to look 
for instances in the life around them 
of what appeared to be undemocratic 
practices such as discrimination, preju- 


dice, hate, unfair propaganda, promo- 
tion of false standards, and so forth. 
Next their attention was directed to 
school practices that were apparently 
undemocratic. Then came an attempt 
to formulate a meaningful definition for 
democracy. The writing unit concluded 
with reports on the positive side of de- 
mocracy in action. 

Some teachers are using letters to 
service men, to relatives of service men, 
or to Japanese-American evacuees as 
outlets for writing from elementary 
grades through high school. Service 
men themselves brought into the school 
or college to talk help to create valu- 
able thinking. High school and college 
authorities once dubious about the ad- 
visability of encouraging men in service 
to join with students in recreational 
evenings found that the groups invited 
in were cooperative, fine fellows, who 
themselves helped to maintain order and 
create a wholesome friendliness. Health 
is probably one of the most necessary 
emphases for teachers and students alike 
during the coming months, health for 
all which results also in mental health 
for most. 

Where shall we find direction today? 
From working with fellow teachers, with 
young people, with all who are inter- 
ested vitally in the significant goals of 
Toward what goals? The goals 
of winning the war by full and active 


today. 


service now in order that what we believe 
in and would work to improve may be 
alive tomorrow. 


We Build Together, a guide to Negro life and literature, by Rollins (25c), Thinking Together, by Salt (10¢), 
Volume II Our American Heritage, six 10-inch records ($3.75) may be had from The English Council, 211 West 


68th Street, Chicago. 


What the War Means to Us comes from the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 
schools, Los Angeles County, Califor is. 


The Los Angeles adaptation may be had from the office of the County Superintendent of 


An excellent list of war films which may be borrowed is to be had from the Office of Government Reports, 


Coordinator of Government Films; 


‘ “Radio Transcriptions for Victory,” 
mittee, U.S. Office of Education; “Radio Scripts for Victory,” 


from Federal Radio Education Com- 
the same—all in Washington, D.C. 











TOTAL WAR AND THE SCHOOL 


Eacert MeryErR 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


The editor of this journal asked for 
an article describing some new problems 
affecting the schools of the Chicago area 
opening in the midst of war. If we 
may judge ourselves by the reports 
which come from the coastal areas, then 
we teachers in the Middle West are pe- 
culiarly unaware of the war-effort. Chi- 
cago has been the stronghold of isola- 
tionism. Its public opinion concerning 
the war was strongly influenced by a 
newspaper adverse to the President and 
the policies of his administration. There 
has been and is a widespread belief that 
Chicago cannot and will not be bombed. 
Yet about 60 per cent of the country’s 
war industries are located in this area. 

The effects of this “political climate” 
upon teachers in terms of attitudes 
seemed to be: educating “as usual”; re- 
garding the war as a rather annoying 
administrative affair; academic preoccu- 
pation with incidental issues such as 
“hate in wartime,” “war-play of chil- 
dren,” and so forth; confusion as to 
the role of the teacher and the schools 
in the war effort. 

The writer has experienced as a 
teacher in Nazi Germany how our enemy 
has made education a war potential; 
how he has utilized it as a powerful 
weapon, the weapon of ideological war- 
fare, of aggression and conquest. It 
seems that to meet this threat we must 
realize that this is total war; that we 
must not merely tolerate or condone it, 
but that we must make education a 
weapon. We have been conditioned for 
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life in a democracy at peace. We must 
now re-condition ourselves and our chil- 
dren for life in a democracy at war, 
The fact that this is a people’s war 
must be reflected in whatever educa- 
tional work we are doing. The fact that 
this is a war waged for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of democratic liv- 
ing seems to bring about certain impli- 
cations for us. 

Let us consider first the case of the 
children. Many of them have been up- 
rooted from their former environment 
and transplanted into the Middle West 
by their parents’ search for jobs in the 
war industries. In addition to their 
normal anxieties they now experience 
the worries of war, the effects of high 
pressure propaganda via the radio, 
funnies, and the movies. Release from 
such tensions should be offered by giv- 
ing children ample opportunities within 
our daily school routine to verbalize, to 
express themselves about the war. If 
necessary this must be done at the ex- 
pense of less relevant “curricular necessi- 
ties.” Teachers ought to be prepared 
to handle problems and questions which 
are bound to arise soon. Whatever war 
activities the children engage in must 
be meaningful and concrete to them. 
Close and active collaboration with the 
activities of Civilian Defense by helping 
to protect their school and their homes 
against aerial attacks will make them 
realize that they are part of our home 
defense, as British experiences have 
shown. Making games and other articles 
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for the armed forces brings them in 
meaningful contact with those who do 
the most serious fighting for them. Cor- 
responding with and sending gifts to 
members of our armed forces whom they 
know personally will concretize their 
efforts. The writer has had an inter- 
esting experience with some eleven-year 
olds who received a letter from a Navy 
gunner describing the arrival of a pack- 
age of food and its consumption in the 
cockpit of an airplane. The participa- 
tion of children in the scrap campaign 
must be made meaningful to then—“The 
lead which you collected will be melted 
into so many bullets which may down a 
Jap plane; the steel which you brought 
goes into the barrel of a machine gun 
which will kill a Nazi general.” 

It is important, however, that such 
activities must come about as the re- 
sult of truly democratic procedures in 
the classroom, because only thus will 
children have an awareness of the very 
concrete aspects of democracy. The 
writer has seen how the Nazis were able 
to create a profound enthusiasm for 
their ideology of leadership and racial 
superiority by using applied psychology 
and progressive methods. Only if we 
can create an equal and stronger en- 
thusiasm for a living democracy can we 
expect to match our enemy in the realm 
of ideology. Thus, the daily activities 
of our children can and should be man- 
aged democratically by them instead of 
being initiated and managed autocratic- 
ally by the teacher. Drawings of chil- 
dren depicting the war or anything else, 
model planes made by children, stories 
written or told by children (frequently 
in the style of funnies), are to be judged 
primarily by children. In contrast we 
might describe or dramatize as vividly 





as we can the life in a Nazi school. 
Erica Mann’s book School for Bar- 
barians and Gregor Ziemer’s Educa- 
tion for Death give excellent and 
authentic background material for the 
teacher. The most limiting factor will 
be the maturity level of the children. 

At the same time it seems important 
that teachers themselves become a more 
integral part of the community at war. 
Needs for emergency education are plen- 
tiful. If teachers have been described 
as the “scared rabbits on the cosmic 
escalator,” now is the time to change 
that. Children whose parents are work- 
ing in war industries have to be cared 
for in nursery schools and play clubs; 
schools must be kept open for classes 
in adult education such as courses in 
citizenship and consumer education; the 
increase in delinquency among adoles- 
cents indicates that there is a need for 
more recreational facilities. Never be- 
fore have there been as many oppor- 
tunities for teachers to get acquainted 
with the parents of their children. The 
Civilian Defense efforts have brought 
together people who otherwise would live 
isolated and without knowledge of their 
neighbors’ interests and worries. Now 
houeswives, janitors, storekeepers and 
teachers alike make the same mistakes 
in First Aid classes, patrol the same 
streets during blackouts. It seems that 
more people realize now that teachers 
after all are not so “different” and that 
teachers can feel they are part of their 
community at war. 


In conclusion it might be said that 
the sooner teachers, children, and par- 
ents develop an attitude of “we-ness” in 
the war effort the sooner they will be- 
come a significant factor in the morale 
of our nation. 











SOME WAR-TIME CHANGES AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


Eveene A Waters 
University of Tennessee 


The ultimate effects of the war are to 
be found in the results of its impact 
upon the individual, his accepted values 
and his accustomed way of life. The 
presence and character of these effects 
are indicated by the changes occurring 
in people’s day-to-day living. These 
changes have come about with cataclys- 
mic results in areas directly affected by 
the development of war industries or by 
armed conflict. In other areas the 
changes have been less dramatic, slowly 
assuming their true form in a transition 
from initial, minor, personal inconveni- 
ences to major dislocations in the social 
and economic patterns of individual, 
home and community life. 

It is an obligation of our social in- 
stitutions to adjust their functions and 
services to the demands which emerge 
from this impact of the war upon the 
values inherent in our personal and na- 
tional way of life. It is the purpose of 
this discussion to call attention to some 
of these demands and to some of their 
implications for our schools and their 
educational programs. References will 
necessarily be drawn from communities 
and schools, located throughout the 
southern states, that are most recently 
familiar to the author. 

Among the more dramatic effects of 
the war is the change in the number 
and kinds of business and vocational op- 
portunities open to young men and 
women. The conversion of the processes 
of business, the professions, and industry 
to war needs has resulted in the elim- 
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ination of certain vocational opportu- 
nities and in the creation of others which 
are new. In addition, entrance into some 
division of our armed forces has become, 
for many of our youth, a challenging 
vocational opportunity as well as a 
patriotic duty. The needs of youth for 
the special skills and training requisite 
to success in these newer fields present 
both an obligation and an opportunity 
to our schools if their essential functions 
are to be continued. 

In many communities today, a consid- 
erable percentage of school-age youth is 
employed in war plants and allied indus- 
tries. Additional numbers are seeking 
entrance into specialized branches of the 
armed forces which require specialized 
and technical training. Our educational 
programs must be re-shaped if the urgent 
needs of these young men and women are 
to be met through the schools. Many 
schools have already responded to the 
challenge. Most colleges and universities 
have developed special training oppor- 
tunities and accelerated programs in 
which the effort has been to meet the 
essential needs of students fitting them- 
selves for effective war-time service. 
Similarly, high schools have made ad- 
justments in their programs. These ad- 
justments include increased emphasis 
upon such subject matter fields as math- 
ematics, science, mechanics, nutrition, 
and health. The faculties of some high 
schools have not been satisfied with the 
mere introduction of additional courses, 
points of emphasis, and changed require- 
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ments for graduation. These teachers 
have revised and geared their school pro- 
grams to the student’s job in a manner 
which does not necessitate his choice be- 
tween acceptance of a job and continuing 
his school work. In these schools the 
student’s job becomes the center about 
which he and his teacher-adviser plan 
the amount, content, and immediate pur- 
poses of his school work. The time spent 
in school and on the job is arranged 
so as to make the twenty-four hour 
day well balanced with respect to work, 
study, recreation, and rest. As a con- 
sequence, some schools are now operat- 
ing in “shifts” paralleling those of 
near-by war and industrial plants. In 
these schools, 30 to 50 per cent of the 
students are engaged in such programs. 
The need for such adjustments in our 
school programs will probably increase 
as our nation enters into a total war 
economy. It is important that our 
schools assume the initiative in develop- 
ing educational programs whose char- 
acter and flexibility are suited to such 
war-time needs of youth. 

The war has resulted in an increased 
emphasis upon the importance of good 
physical and mental health. Attention 
has been called to the number of young 
men and women who are physically and 
mentally unfit for active military service. 
Medical authorities, public health 
workers, and nutritionists present evi- 
dence which indicates that in a majority 
of cases these health defects are pre- 
ventable. In the South, as in other areas, 
the development and maintenance of 
good physical and mental health is 
largely dependent upon the production, 
processing, and proper utilization of 


food. In some communities, the kinds 
and amounts of food requisite for an 
adequate diet are not produced or avail- 
able. More frequently, the foods are, 
or can be made available, but are not 
used properly or in adequate amounts. 
The educational task involved has been 
stated by one group in the following 
fashion :* 


To get the essential varieties and 
amounts of foods produced, purchased, 
assembled, cooked, served, and eaten 
requires education at every turn, com- 
bating ignorance, indifference,  ineffi- 
ciency, poor food habits, superstition, 
whims, dislikes, and antipathies. 


At another point this group has well 
stated the present importance and 
prevalence of this health problem. 


No health problem of usually non-fatal 
but seriously incapacitating nature is so 
widespread in its day-in, day-out erosion 
of our human resources as is faulty nu- 
trition. Shockingly, we are an ill-fed 
nation in a land of plenty. This is be- 
cause we do not grow or buy what we 
could and even more, because we do not 
eat what we should. 


This problem is, of course, not new. 
Its presence and the urgent importance 
of its correction have been underlined 
by our national war-time needs. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that 
the services of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and public health workers are necessarily 
being diverted from the needs of the 
civilian population to those of our armed 
forces. Many communities and some 
states in the South already lack ade- 
quate health and medical services. The 
situation is likely to be further compli- 


1“A Suggested Guide for Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary School,” Tennessee State Department of 
Education and Tennessee State Department of Health, Nashville, Tennessee, 1942. 
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cated by restrictions upon the varieties, 
sources, and amounts of food available 
to civilians. 

For years, schools have professed an 
interest in the physical and mental 
health of the children and adults whom 
they serve. The development and main- 
tenance of good physical and mental 
health is to be found among the educa- 
tional objectives adopted by most, if not 
all, of our schools. In addition, state 
and regional programs for the improve- 
ment of education have uniformly stated 
this objective as a major obligation of 
the schools. Apparently, the war-time 
demand for a healthy, vigorous people 
does not, then, set a new purpose for our 
schools but rather it implies the need 
for a re-dedication to an old purpose. 
It is to be hoped that schools will profit 
from their similar experience during the 
last war and that this re-dedication 
will assume more than a verbal form. 
The limitations of information-giving 
and verbalization in these matters have 
been sufficiently well demonstrated in the 
past. Some schools participating in the 
Southern Association Study have al- 
ready gone beyond such limitations. 
These schools have initiated school-com- 
munity projects which have resulted in 
more food being produced, in better pro- 
cessed foods, and in improved dietary 
practices of both children and adults. 
Their records show that, as a conse- 
quence, the physical status of children 
in these communities has been improved. 
Such results have been attained by a 
more direct attack upon the problem 
than is characteristic of most schools. 
These schools have included the planning 
and execution of community food-pro- 
duction programs, the construction and 
operation of food canning and process- 


ing plants, the initiation and conduct 
of community health clinics, the plan- 
ning of home food supply, the opera- 
tion of adult nutrition classes and clin- 
ics, and pupil participation in health 
forums and radio programs as integral 
parts of their educational programs, 
These are but some of the ways schools 
can meet the health needs of children 
and adults. It is each school’s responsi- 
bility to determine these needs as they 
exist in its community and to develop 
the appropriate means for meeting them. 

Another effect of the war has assumed 
the form of specific requests for action 
and service through the schools. Char- 
acteristically, these requests come from 
local, state, and federal agencies. They 
include requests for assistance in ration- 
ing of goods and services, and for car- 
rying out specific educational programs. 
The importance and urgency of the pur- 
poses and needs motivating such re- 
quests are not questioned. It is prob- 
ably the legitimate business of schools 
to serve such ends in peace as well as 
in war. The unique contribution of our 
schools in this connection can be made 
only if the procedures used are educa- 
tive in character. It is difficult for 
highly centralized agencies to do more 
than make provision in their programs 
for the development and use of educa- 
tive procedures. The procedures them- 
selves, if they are to be used at all, 
must be developed through local leader- 
ship and initiative. These cannot be 
well supplied merely by sending to locali- 
ties experts whose functions are con- 
ceived to be that of telling people what 
their problems are and what they must 
do to solve them. Such procedures are 
not in themselves sufficiently educative 
in character. They must be supplemented 
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with procedures which help people them- 
selves to recognize their own problems 
and to formulate programs of action for 
solving problems as they arise. It is 
within such a framework that the skills 
and services of the specialist and expert 
can be used in an educative manner. 
This applies to the treatment of peace- 
time problems as well as to problems inci- 
dent to the war. Our schools comprise 
the logical social agency through which 
this needed supplementary service can 
be supplied. One means of supplying 
this service might be such school enter- 
prises as the organization and conduct 
of school and community forums directed 
toward cooperative study and solution 
of problems created or emphasized by 
the war. 

The work of these forums would be 
determined by the problems which actu- 
ally exist in the community or locality 
concerned and by the relation of these 
problems to national needs. In some 
communities the work would consequently 
be directed toward such problems as 
housing, health conditions, nutritional 
practices, prices, rationing of goods and 
services, and recreational programs. In 
other communities, civilian defense, the 
care and protection of children whose 
parents are employed in defense plants, 
food production, processing, and preser- 
vation, and revision of the community 
educational program would be the work 
undertaken by the school-community 
forums. It seems probable that the best 
assurance of retaining and extending 
democratic processes and the other 
values for which the war is being fought 
lies in a demonstration that these pro- 
cesses and values are effective and prac- 
tical in both war and peace. If this 
point of view is accepted, the school’s 


activities in the community should be 
conditioned by the observance and use of 
these values. In addition, the school’s 
task could not be subject to its conven- 
tional limitations. Discussion and plan- 
ning groups, special classes, community 
forums, work programs, and informative 
lectures by specialists and representa- 
tives of war-time agencies would be in- 
itiated by school faculties, and such 
activities would be included as an in- 
tegral part of the educational program. 
The underlying purpose of this part of 
the school program would be to develop, 
within the community, ability to recog- 
nize existing problems, the relation of 
these problems to those of our nation, 
and cooperatively to develop and carry 
out a program of action for their so- 
lution. An ultimate objective of such 
educational programs would be that of 
preserving and extending the democratic 
processes and human values for which 
our nation entered the war. 

Closely associated with the war-time 
changes presented above, and with other 
changes incident to the war, is their psy- 
chological impact upon individual child- 
dren and adults. Our gradual assump- 
tion of the sacrifices and responsibilities 
associated with total participation in 
the war is being paralleled by an in- 
creasing pressure for the development 
of a practical philosophic basis for en- 
gaging in this war. No person can escape 
entirely this need for developing a phil- 
osophy of the war that is psychologic- 
ally satisfactory to him. The effective- 
ness of our national effort in the war 
and in the subsequent peace will, in 
large measure, be determined by the ex- 
tent to which this need is met. The 
needed philosophy cannot be given to 
people. Each person must work it out 
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through his own conscious effort if he 
is to possess it. Among the many im- 
plications of this effect of the war are 
those of direct concern to teachers. A 
first responsibility of teachers, in this 
connection, is to determine what elements 
should, in their judgment, enter into a 
desirable philosophy of the war and the 
peace to follow. The students’ questions 
concerning the war, its causes, historical 
perspective, purposes, and their place 
in it should receive as careful and con- 
structive treatment as do their questions 
concerning algebra and spelling. School 
faculties and parents should think 
through these and similar questions to- 
gether. The character of the war, of the 
desired peace, and of youth’s place in 
these affairs must be well understood if 
our schools are to be of maximum con- 
structive force. 

As_ school faculties cooperatively 
study the psychological impacts of the 
war, the implications for teachers in such 
fields as science and social studies will 
probably become especially clear. These 
teachers are likely to revise their work 
to give emphasis to the essential unity 
of the world in such matters as inter- 
communication, transportation, trade, 
use of raw materials and energy sources, 
education, and the social, governmental, 
and political philosophies of people. The 
inclusion, within the regular school pro- 
gram, of both formal and informal stu- 
dent-teacher-parent discussion and study 
groups has proved to be a practical 


means of helping individuals deal with 
the psychological pressures associated 
with the war. Development of the spe- 
cific means of meeting this challenge is, 
of course, a responsibility of each school 
but it is obviously one which cannot be 
avoided if our schools are to make 
their potential contribution to the de- 
velopment of a philosophy that is dy- 
namic and practical in today’s world. 
Within the limits of the present dis- 
cussion it has been possible to consider 
only a few of the countless ways that 
students, teachers, and schools can 
serve war-time needs. Reference has 
been made only to those which have 
assumed somewhat definite form in the 
area familiar to the author. The war 
and the period of peace and reconstruc- 
tion to follow comprise a testing period 
for our social institutions. It seems 
certain that those which render needed 
and vital services during this period will 
grow in strength through their contri- 
butions to the physical, mental, and 
moral well-being of our people. ‘The 
potential role of education in prosecu- 
tion of the war and in shaping the peace 
is large. It can be realized only through 
quick adaptation of present educational 
structure and procedures to the vital 
needs of today and tomorrow, and this 
depends upon the quality of our educa- 
tional 


statesmanship, sincerity, and 


vision. Herein are challenges which no 


thoughtful teacher will ignore. 
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NEWS FROM 





THE FIELD 





For the third year, the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion has sponsored summer conferences 
for those interested in two weeks of pro- 
fessional experience in developing pro- 
grams for better education for teachers 
and children. The summer of 1942 
found educators from thirty-two states 
meeting in Estes Park or Chicago to 
discuss their common problems. Super- 
visor, principal, teacher, superintendent, 
curriculum director, teacher in school 
of education, director of instruction, 
psychologist, guidance director, were 
among the many professional positions 
held by conference members. The co- 
operation of the University of Denver, 
the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, and the Teacher 
Education Commission of the American 
Council on Education offered much to 
the success of the conferences. 


Perhaps no report can fully convey 
the spirit of a conference, the essential 
something that makes a conference help- 
ful and enjoyable to individuals and to 
the group, but the following statements 
from people who lived the experiences 
may help the reader to understand why 
there is a demand for similar confer- 
ences to be held next year. 

The report of the Estes Park Con- 
ference was written by Frances May- 
farth, Editor of Childhood Education, 
who attended the conference as a re- 
source person. 
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Group Planning and Problem 
Solving 
Estes Park, Colorado 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A. 
and the University of Denver sponsored 
a conference in Estes Park during the 
first two weeks in July. It was a priv- 
ilege to participate in what proved to be 
a delightful experience in informal liv- 
ing and learning. 

Various reasons have been given for 
the success of the conference. There are 
those who say that any experiment 
would have been successful in such an 
environment. Surely the climate, the 
weather, the scenery, the altitude, the 
food, and the living quarters all con- 
tributed their share. Others say that 
the group was a highly selected one of 
congenial souls who could not miss being 
cooperative. Just about every section of 
the country was represented by the 
forty-five participants who came from 
many different professional groups— 
county superintendents, an assistant city 
superintendent, a teacher of first grade, 
high school teachers, principals of junior 
high and elementary schools, super- 
visors, a member of a state department 
of education, guidance directors, teacher 
education and critic teachers. But there 
was no selection. Anyone who wished 
might come. There were no restrictions 
and no pre-requisites. 

The group did its own cooperative 
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planning on what to do and how to do 
it. A steering committee worked with 
group leaders in planning activities and 
in carrying them out. A recreation com- 
mittee planned daily activities that met 
the needs of everyone. There were beef- 
steak fries, hikes, horseback rides, nature 
lectures, bonfire sings, a bridge tourna- 
ment, sitting on the porch, and such 
sports as archery, shuffle board and 
ping pong. 

In addition to the informal groups 
that met spontaneously at meal time, on 
the porch, or in the village for shop- 
ping or ice cream cones, there were other 
groups that emerged as the needs and 
wishes of the group were made known. 
There were individual conference hours 
with group leaders and members. There 
were cross-sectional meetings devoted to 
discussions of cooperative planning— 
ways and means, illustrations, reasons 
for, weaknesses and strengths, principles 
of, and evaluation of the process in an 
emergency and in a long-time social pro- 
gram. There were special interest groups 
in elementary education, teacher educa- 
tion (in-service and pre-service), child 
development, and guidance, in which 
common problems received attention. 
One informal panel discussion on the 
schools in war time, and one round 
table discussion which served as a confer- 
ence evaluation and final group meeting, 
completed the cycle of grouping which 
at all times remained flexible and in- 
formal. 

There were no examinations, no re- 
quired reading, and no supervised study. 
The library contained approximately 
two hundred books which were available 
at any time to those who cared to read. 
No one was concerned if a murder 
mystery chaperoned a book on school 


administration to a cabin in the pines 
for mid-night reading. 

Cooperative planning and _ problem 
solving as lived and learned at Estes 
Park marks a new high among satisfy- 
ing experiences. 

& 

The following report of the Chicago 
conference is a composite made up of 
statements by a number of participants, 
recorded by the group as an evaluation 
of the two-weeks experience. 


Human Development and Education 
Chicago, Illinois 


I have grown as a person and as an 
educator during this conference spon- 
sored by the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, and the 
University of Chicago. 

The conference has been a new and 
happy experience. Two weeks of con- 
centrated study with opportunities for 
professional and social contacts with 
people from all over the United States 
have been stimulating. I came to Chicago 
with questions in my mind as to what 
it was all going to be like. I was a bit 
worried, but I have been happily dis- 


illusioned. 
* * * 


For the first time, I have witnessed 
a college group of mature persons 
initiate the formation and organization 
of groups for special study, make plans 
for the groups, and manage their own 
affairs effectively. This is the most en- 
couraging thing I ever witnessed on a 
college campus. 

* * * 


I came with the purpose of learning 
how better to deal with the problems of 
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child development, how to apply the 
principles of growth and development, 
and how better to guide myself and 
teachers in studying children. These 
purposes were realized, by means of the 
splendid presentations of the scientific, 
factual information about growth and 
development ; the meetings of special in- 
terest groups for the discussion of spe- 
cific common problems; the discussions 
in cross-section groups where our per- 
spectives were broadened through inter- 
change of ideas with people with a wide 
variety of background and experience; 
examining and reading the fine collection 
of pertinent literature; and informal 
conferences and discussions with staff 
and participants. 


* * * 


I found values beyond my expecta- 
tion in the “non professional” (?) expe- 
riences, listening to music with the 
group, making things in the studio (I 
have never before made anything with 
my hands), seeing some of Chicago, 
picnicking by the lake, dancing the Vir- 
ginia Reel, and getting to know the peo- 
ple I lived with in Foster Hall. 


The conference has been a fine example 
of the kind of living and working to- 
gether which should take place in the 


school. 
a * a 


The job for me to do now is to con- 
vert my thinking into action, and this 
I am determined to do. A year from 
now, perhaps I shall be able to say if 
my purposes are on the way to being 
realized, and then the purposes will not 
be mine alone but of many teachers 
working together. 


am 


Readers will be interested to know 
that Lou LaBrant, Editor of Educa- 
tional Method, has accepted a position 
with the Department of English, School 
of Education, New York University. 
Letters and manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to her at the University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. Miss 
LaBrant assumed her new responsibilities 
in September. 

RutH CunnincHam. 
Executive Secretary 
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De Lima, Agnes. The Little Red School 
House. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
355 pp. $3.50. 


With an introduction by John Dewey 
and with the cooperation of the staff of 
The Little Red School House, the 
author has presented in a very chal- 
lenging way the account of the school 
which Miss Elizabeth Irwin and her co- 
workers have conducted in New York 
City. For over twenty-five years they 
have worked in demonstrating their con- 
cept of a good school. The story of its 
struggles beginning with some experi- 
mentation in Public School 64 prior to 
its separate existence as a school in the 
fall of 1921, its persecution by the city 
administration for several years, and its 
final establishment in the present loca- 
tion at 196 Bleeker Street is told in a 
very interesting way. The story includes 
an account of its moving in body to the 
country for June camp life each year. 


The school is organized into eleven 
groups—the nursery group, preschool, 
the eight grades, and a special group. 
The gradation is by chronological age. 


The nursery group gets acquainted 
with its own body, a few people, and 
the school equipment including the 
kitchen and the immediate surroundings. 

The pre-school group goes a little 
farther afield into the city neighbor- 
hood. 

The six-year-olds include Manhattan 
Island, the boats, bridges, railroad ter- 
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minals, public markets, subways, and 
buses in their study. 

The seven-year-olds follow this with 
city housekeeping, studying how the 
city cares for its people, what the city 
departments do, and what is done for 
health, safety, housing, and general wel- 
fare. This age begins its formal work 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The eights are Indians. The study is 
that of Indians of Manhattan, the 
plains Indians, the Indians of the North- 
west, and the Eskimos. This includes 
plays, dance, weaving, painting, legends, 
and stories centering around the Indian 
life. 

The nine-year-old group stresses ad- 
venture and dramatic incident in its 
study of great legends and great folk 
dramas of the Norse people. This in- 
cludes scenery and costumes of these 
people. It goes into studies of soil 
erosion, glaciers, rocks, sand and clay. 
In addition they “write stories and 
poems, attend to penmanship and spell- 
ing, . . . work on pronunciation and 
diction, pitch and tempo of voice, and 
keep up to grade in arithmetic by means 
of both drill and games.” 

The tens study the remote past in- 
cluding Hebrews and ancient Egyptians. 
This study of the Jew includes extensive 
work on their history and literature 
which are reworked into plays, dramas, 
poetry, and painting. 

The eleven-year-old group studies me- 
dieval history, beginning with the fall of 
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Rome, carrying the work on through the 
feudal period, the time of explorers, the 
Renaissance, and the rise of industrial- 
im. This is done largely through dra- 
matization. ‘The twelve-year-olds study 
the settlement of America and the es- 
tablishment of democracy in the period 
from 1600 to 1850. 

The thirteen-year-olds study America 
with special emphasis upon the period 
immediately preceding the Civil War, 
the war itself, and the period following. 
The work includes considering race tol- 
erance, agricultural problems with the 
new technology, a study of submerged 
labor groups, of the wages-and-hour 
problem, and of social security. Their 
most significant project is the magazine 
Our Voice. 

Through it all the attempt is to de- 
velop in the children the meaning of 
democracy. When we come to read de- 
tails of the work we find that while 
there is a thread of subject matter run- 
ning through the course, the real con- 
tent seems to be the learning to live 
with people, through meeting situations 
in the life the children live in New York 
City. The vital thing seems to be that 
theirs is a curriculum made up of many 
rich, varied experiences. Possibly other 
topics could be studied instead of these, 
or these topics could be taken in a dif- 
ferent order with the same results if the 
work were carried on with the same spirit 
of meeting situations with growing un- 
derstandings, of “living a life that is 


good to live.” 


A number of significant points are to 
be noted as one reads the pages of this 
book. There are no marks, no gold 
stars, no grades, no elaborate records. 
As already stated the children are 
grouped by age. 
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Speaking of physical education, the 
statement is made that “we do not train 
ahead for field days with prescribed 
events nor do we encourage interclass 
contests.” 


The teachers know the children very 
well, visiting in the homes and often 
forming real friendships with them and 
their parents. There are no problem 
children, but children with varying prob- 
lems. There is one group for those whose 
problems are temporarily such that they 
need special help but they are placed 
there with the idea of helping them so 
that they can go back into their own 
group. An unusual child is not acceler- 
ated beyond his age but the plan ad- 
mits of each child’s working where he is 
challenged, while living and sharing 
chiefly with his own age. 

The school has much the same condi- 
tions as a public school, thirty to thirty- 
five children to a group, ordinary rooms, 
no unusual equipment except as the 
teachers and children improvise it. 
Much use of color is made in the school, 
to make bright and pleasing what other- 
wise might be drab in a crowded city. 
There is no homework on the tool sub- 
jects. 

The children come of various walks 
of life. All are equal so far as status 
in school is concerned. They learn to 
respect work and the kinds of clothes 
that are needed for work. One child is 
quoted as saying, “It gives the kids a 
good life.” 

What is said about skill and drills 
seems to be confusing in places. The 
statement is made that “What we learn, 
we learn.” Some would say, “What we 
do as a way of meeting a situation, that 
we learn and we learn it when we do it.” 
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This seems to be true of most of their 
work. They learn as they live. 

There is an apparent error in the 
statement that in 1913 Caroline Pratt 
originated the use of trips as a method 
of teaching, thus extending the work 
beyond the walls of the class room. 
Some of us have been working long 
enough to recall such practice some 
time before 1918. Perhaps the state- 
ment is true of New York City schools. 

The author is one who has been writ- 
ing for some years on questions of the 
welfare of children. Her book Our 
Enemy the Child, has long been known 
for its provoking challenge to teachers. 

On the whole, this book, The Little 
Red School House, makes a distinct con- 
tribution to better ways of teaching and 
conducting a school. It should be widely 
read. 


L.C.M. 
& 


The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, The National 
Council of Teachers of English, and The 
Society for Curriculum Study. Ameri- 
cans All. Washington, D.C.: The De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1942. 385 pp. $2.00. 


World events present public education 
with new responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. Democracy as a way of life is 
threatened by powerful and _ sinister 
forces. Throughout the world countless 
numbers of people are working, fighting 
and dying in order that freedom, liberty, 
equality and justice may live. The 
struggle will be in vain unless we achieve 
now, and after the war, the values for 
which these sacrifices are being made. 

Americans All appears at a dramatic 
moment in our history. It gives mean- 


ing and direction to the struggle in 
which all of us are engaged. It yi] 
stimulate thinking. It should stim. 
late aggressive and effective action. 
The book is well organized. In Part] 
the great importance of the task before 
us is forcibly and clearly presented, 
Nothing particularly new is said con- 
cerning the values of democracy. What 
is said, however, refers to problems that 
dramatize anew the meaning of demo- 
cratic values and attaches deep signif- 
cance to them. The authors interpret 
democracy as the best means of achiey- 
ing the good life for all persons irre- 
spective of race, color, or religion. 
Their treatment is realistic. There is 
no naive assumption that any substan- 
tial amount of justice and equality has 
been achieved by the peoples of minority 
groups. They challenge us to realize 
that the strongest defense of democracy 
resides in the abiding faith and u- 
wavering loyalty of those persons who 
have experienced it. Victory now and 
after the war demands not only the 
allegiance of the fortunate and _privi- 
leged among us but of all Americans. 


The authors recognize that intercul- | 


tural education presents large problems. 
These problems cannot be solved within 
the walls of the classrooms. Neither can 
they be solved by simply teaching 
courses designed to acquaint the learner 
with the contributions that various cul- 
tures have made to our American way 
of life. What people think is deter- 
mined by what they feel. Attitudes, 
ideals and beliefs are culturally dcter- 
mined. Deep understanding and appreci- 
ation of the intrinsic worth of human 
responsibility demands community-wide 
participation of all persons in activities 
that emphasize the recognition and 
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achievement of common purposes. Ex- 
trinsic differences among persons are 
minimized. The unique contribution of 
each individual to the achievement of 
the common purpose is the thing that is 
always valued. 

Part II contains stimulating and sug- 
gestive reports of intercultural educa- 
tion programs in action. These reports 
cover a wide range of experiences. They 
include descriptions of activities that 
have involved nearly every minority 
group in our country. They illustrate 
ways in which curriculum materials in 
the fields of biology, social studies, and 
foreign languages have been utilized to 
promote better understanding of mi- 
nority groups and cultures. There are 
descriptions of community programs in 
which the school has played a con- 
structive role. A wide variety of tech- 
niques and approaches is reported. 
Whether the reader will agree with any 
or all of the practices that have been 
reported, he will find in Part II many 
helpful suggestions. 

In Part III the authors have brought 
together specific and practical sugges- 
tions for the implementation of a pro- 
gram of intercultural education and a 
synthesis of the large issues with which 
public education is faced. The presen- 
tation of issues represents one of the 
unique contributions of this yearbook. 
Discussion of these issues by school 
teachers and administrators would do 
much to clarify thinking and point the 
direction in which programs of inter- 
cultural education should move. 

In Part IV resource materials under 
the classifications of (1) Books for 
teachers, (2) Books for high school 
youth, (3) Books for elementary school 
children, (4) Aids in selecting children’s 
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and young people’s books, and (5) Or- 
ganizations and agencies, make this year- 
book about the most useful document 
that has appeared in a long time. 

The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, The 
Society for Curriculum Study, are to 
be congratulated upon producing an 
excellent yearbook. Let’s hope that it 
is widely read and its suggestions acted 
upon before it is too late. 


Pavuu J. MisnER 
Glencoe, Illinois 
& 


Doane, Donald C. The Needs of Youth. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. 150 pp. $2.10. 


The author of this study assumes that 
the educational program of the sec- 
ondary school “shall be founded upon 
the needs of the children concerned.” 
(p. 1) He also recognizes differences 
of opinion as to the meaning and nature 
of the needs of youth and how they 
can be used effectively in an education 
program. The book is divided into 
chapters which deal with a review of the 
literature on youth needs and problems, 
the relation between needs and the cur- 
riculum, the technique used in this in- 
vestigation of pupil needs, the analysis 
of the findings, and a final summary 
chapter giving implication of the find- 
ings for the curriculum. 

The author divides needs into three 
categories: (1) the shortcomings of so- 
city or broad social needs which educa- 
tion must meet, (2) predicated needs 
or the shortcomings of youth in rela- 
tion to the more mature experience of 
adults, (3) psycho-biological needs 
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which are the drives of individuals, such 
as those for food, sleep, activity. The 
author finds that most of the previous 
studies relate to predicated needs. These 
are met through a logically organized 
adult designed curriculum which has 
many varieties and names. He agrees 
that such predicated needs offer the only 
sound basis for a curriculum but feels 
that they should be taught through the 
existing psycho-biological needs of the 
pupils. His study then attempts to dis- 
cover such psycho-biological pupil needs 
as a basis for teaching the predicated 
adult needs more effectively. (pp. 45-46) 
There is no suggestion that the curricu- 
lum be based upon the psycho-biological 
needs of the students or that the predi- 
cated adult needs be given secondary 
importance. The author overlooks the 
fact that the three catesories of need 
become one when examined from the 
psychological viewpoint. All needs rep- 
resent disturbances which individuals 
feel so keenly that they want to do 
something about them in order to restore 
their balances. The problem is to decide 
whose disturbances the pupils shall re- 
solve, adults’ or their own. And there 
seems to be no good reason why youth 
should work on the disturbances of 
adults whether they are described as 
shortcomings of society or predicated 
needs. Youth should work on its own 
needs. Any investigation that aids 
adults in understanding the needs of 
youth as seen by youth is highly de- 
sirable. But a study which holds that 
youth needs shall be used as a means 
toward meeting the disturbances of 
adults has overlooked a basic physo- 
logical orientation so necessary for cur- 
riculum improvement. 

The questionnaire technique was used 












in the investigation. The needs of youthjnaint 
as culled from the literature were class.grhich 
fied into fifteen groups: (1) Vocational irere 
choice and placement; (2) philosophy of fuss 
life, mental hygiene; (3) getting along #isto 
with people; (4) morals; (5) plans fo; lem: 
marriage and family; (6) leisure time (Ch@ 
and recreation; (7) finances; (8) rela- TI 
tionships with the opposite sex, pgsout 
(9) health; (10) sex and reproduction; g"¢ 
(11) religion; (12) relationships with pst 
family; (18) social competence; 4 
(14) concentrated subject matter areas And 
of which there were seven listed; (15) ge 
other areas of interest. mir 

Each of the first fourteen groups jj" 
was described in the questionnaire as 9!" 
a possible “course” in secondary schools ind 
except that the subject matter areas eral 
were listed as seven separate “courses.” the 
Pupils in both rural and city high §" 
schools in various parts of the country the 
were asked (1) “to indicate which five 9" 
of the ‘courses’ they would most want to 9" 
take if they were in a high school where sho 
only the twenty described ‘courses’ were 
offered and where it was required that 
five be taken, (2) to indicate which five 
of the ‘courses’ they would least like to 
take, and (3) to indicate whether or not 
they had ever studied anything similar 
to each of the ‘courses’ ” (p. 55). 

The results of responses by 2,069 
pupils indicate the five selected “courses” 
on the list were (1) how to find a job, 
(2) how to make friends and get along 
with people, (3) how to improve rela- 
tionships with the opposite sex, including 
love and marriage, (4) how to under- 
stand the meaning of sex in human liv- 
ing including how life begins, how chil- 
dren are born, the sexual basis of love, 
effect of bodily changes on how one feels 
and acts, and (5) how to achieve and 
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maintain good health. The five “courses” 
‘Mchich pupils would least like to take 
vere (1) religion, (2) foreign lan- 
yuages, (3) social areas which include 
history, government and current prob- 
ims, (4) literature, (5) sciences. 
(Chart I, p. 68) 

The author discovers no new needs of 
youth. He does reaffirm some of those 
thich youth have been stating for the 
th past twenty years wherever they felt free 
(gto discuss their educational problems. 
And the study does not cover the whole 
5) range of needs of youth as the question- 
jaire is conspicuously silent on the com- 
nonly expressed desires of youth for 
nore human and sympathetic teachers 
1; q@nd for a cooperative share in the gen- 
eal management of the school. Since 
» Bthe questionnaire returns of this study 
, Gre amenable to statistical treatment, 
-y (ihe results of the more informal yet 
ve @evealing methods of locating needs are 
1) Brow adequately “proved.” The author 
.¢ (slows the conservative outlook of many 
. @ducators by stating that the schools can 
+ @elp youth meet their needs “to a con- 
 @derable extent within the general frame- 
o York of the prevailing curriculum” 
+ @(p. 119) even though that framework 
r @'ppears to be definitely rejected by the 

tudent responses. 
9 @ The needs of youth represent a new 
» Bield of research. Many educators are 
, gow turning to youth to discover the 
» Bortcomings of educational programs. 
All investigations in this field represent 
 §* real contribution to educational knowl- 
ge. They are especially helpful as in 
. this instance when they confirm by sci- 
. Jtific procedure the information which 
many pupils and teachers have had and 
attempted to use for years. Other 
| Gteachers and administrators may now feel 
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more security in improving their educa- 
tional practices. 

The remark of a girl after complet- 
ing the questionnaire is an excellent 
note on which to close this review. 
She said, “It would be wonderful if we 
could study some of these really impor- 
tant things in school, but I suppose 
that teachers would manage somehow to 
make it as dry and uninteresting as 
everything else” (p. 121). 


L. Tuomas Hopkins 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
& 
Reavis, William C. and Judd, Charles H. 
The Teacher and Educational Adminis- 


tration. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942. 604 pp. 


Declaring that 88 per cent of the 
duties of teachers are noninstructional 
or administrative in character, Reavis 
and Judd maintain that teachers in gen- 
eral do not receive the training which 
they need in order to perform their 
noninstructional duties effectively or to 
understand clearly their administrative 
responsibilities and relations. 

The purpose of the book is to provide 
a comprehensive treatment of (a) the 
Administrative Responsibilities of the 
Teacher, (b) the Administrative Rela- 
tions of the Teacher, and (c) the Ad- 
ministrative Problems of Vital Concern 
to the Teacher. The authors recom- 
mend its use by students in teacher- 
training institutions, teachers in service, 
persons preparing for administrative po- 
sitions and administrators who wish to 
study with their teachers the problems 
of administration. 

Reavis and Judd have to a large de- 
gree achieved the foregoing purposes. 
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They deal not only with the adminis- 
trative responsibilities and relations of 
teachers but they discuss at length the 
evolution and present structure of edu- 
cational administration. The latter is 
necessary, no doubt, as a setting in 
which to present the former and it will 
do much to increase the reader’s under- 
standing and appreciation of the vari- 
ous topics, but it does seem at times 
that the discussion becomes a little long 
and involved. 

Some of the specific topics treated by 
the authors are: the teacher’s adminis- 
trative responsibilities for guidance, cur- 
riculum, finance and community rela- 
tions; the teacher’s administrative rela- 
tions with the Federal, State, and local 
governments; and the administrative 
problems associated with placement, se- 
curity, and professional conduct and 
ethics. 

Teacher-training institutions will find 
this book a valuable aid in orientation 
courses. 

Wittarp S. Exssrer 
Teachers College 
Pavut Wirt 
Lincoln High School 
Teachers College 


& 


Utah State Department of Education. A 
Teaching Guide for the Elementary 
Schools of Utah. Utah State Depart- 
ment, Salt Lake City, 1941. 3857 pp. 
No price given. Multigraphed. 


This is a very unusual guide to teach- 
ing. It is not formal like the usual 
state curriculums. It is almost chatty 
in its style. It is in a way a narrative 
in that there are concrete illustrations 
talked about when a point is to be made 
clear. 
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In a very real sense it is a philosophy 
of the schools for, as the record indi- 
cates, the point of view arrived at has 
come among many teachers and many 
parents through several years of try- 
ing to improve the schools. This phil- 
osophy seems indigenous to the state, 
Reading the book leaves no doubt that 
it is a guide to teaching the children 
of Utah as they are living their life 
there in that environment full of defi- 
nite traditions as well as full of prob- 
lems, conflicts, and challenges today. 


The curriculum is not stated as state | 


curriculums are prone to be—not so 
stated because it is a living thing. The 
curriculum foundations are discussed in 
their social, psychological, and educa- 
tional aspects. 


An excellent discussion of personal | 


well-being follows. Then there are sec- 
tions on the communicative aspects or 
language arts, on the understanding 
aspects or science, on the quantitative 
aspects or arithmetic, on the social im- 
plications and interpretation or social 
studies, and on the aesthetic and manipu- 
lative aspects or art. 


The book is valuable to all who are 
considering what children should be 
doing when they go to school and to all 
who are studying how to guide this doing 
into fruitful channels. 


A committee is responsible for this 
contribution. It was headed by Charles 
H. Skidmore, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and by Miss Jennie 
Campbell, State Director of Elementary 
Education. The book is a_ splendid 
contribution to the field of state cur- 


riculum making. 
L.C.M. 
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Wilds, Elmer Harrison. The Foundations 
of Modern Education. New and enlarged 
edition. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1942. 690 pp. $3.00. 


This book was originally published 
in 1936 and is essentially a textbook in 
the history of education from primitive 
times to the present day. The main em- 
phasis in the second half of the book is 
upon American education rather than 
foreign. The “enlarged” part of this 
new edition is represented primarily by 
the addition of some new references to 


Tithe lists of collateral reading, to the 


questions for discussion in each chapter, 
and by a chapter at the end entitled 
“Education and the World Crisis.” A 
fairly thorough comparison of the two 
editions did not reveal other changes in 


7 the body of the book. 


The basic intention of the author 
struck this reviewer as desirable, namely, 
to emphasize the history of educational 


} thought rather than to describe in de- 


tail the practices of education in the 
past. I agree that “normative” state- 
ments of what education should be are 
more important than merely descriptive 
statements of what education has been 
or now is. But it seems to me that the 
next step should be taken by the his- 
torian. He should not only show how 
the educational thought of the past has 
affected practice then and now, but also 
he should show how the ideas of the 
past live on in us and help to direct 
how we think and act. Indeed—and this 
is where many will disagree with the 
reviewer—the historian should also state 
his own position so clearly that he can 
justifiably indicate wherein the living 
ideas from the past are appropriate or 
inappropriate for modern education. 
There seems little else of ultimate im- 


portance in the study of history if that 
is not done. 

In this reviewer’s judgment, Professor 
Wilds has not carried out his basic inten- 
tion as fully as he might have done. He 
says that the various conceptions of 
education are presented in an “unbiased 
and objective manner” and that the stu- 
dent should evaluate them for himself, 
aiming at an eclectic position (which is 
presumably that of Professor Wilds 
himself). I would question, first, 
whether a historian can be wholly un- 
biased about educational proposals of 
the past, and, secondly, whether he 
should be. Despite his profession of ob- 
jectivity I think Professor Wilds has 
not been entirely so and I think that 
he should not have been so. 


My quarrel is only that his own posi- 
tion was not stated clearly enough and 
that therefore the reader cannot judge 
adequately of the value of the critical 
comments that are scattered throughout 
the book. Indeed, the author says him- 
self, “Every period has made its con- 
tributions, for good or for ill. It is our 
task as educators to integrate and make 
more effective all the contributions of 
the past that contain elements of 
strength and to eliminate those that con- 
tain weaknesses or that threaten our de- 
sired educational objectives” (p. 5). I 
agree heartily with this statement, but I 
do not believe its aim can be achieved 
unless one has a fairly well defined point 
of view as to what constitutes the good 
and bad of the past and the present. 
I do not see how the reader can rid 
himself of the “ragtags of outworn 
ideas” and at the same time “grasp the 
fundamentals of an abiding synthetic 
philosophy of education” unless the his- 


torian makes some clear-cut propositions 
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as to the value of our educational past 
for our present and for our hoped-for 
democratic society. 

The organization of the material in 
the book is somewhat new and, again, 
strikes the reviewer as highly desirable 
in purpose, namely, to deal with the 
various phases of education in an easily 
identifiable way under each historical 
period. These phases of education which 
are treated in each chapter are entitled: 
aims, types, content, agencies, organi- 
zation, and methods. However, the 
author fails to describe or explain the 
meanings of these titles, and, whereas 
aims, content, and methods are fairly 
clear in meaning, the distinctions be- 
tween types, agencies, and organization 
were not fully clear to the reviewer 
even after reading the book. 

This kind of organization is a con- 
siderable improvement over the usual 
history of education which merely lists 
one thing after another, but it has its 
difficulties, and Professor Wilds has not 
solved them all. Professor Wilds thus 
deals in his last chapter with natur- 
alism, nationalism, developmentalism, sci- 
entific determinism, traditionalism, and 
experimentalism. In this process he 
makes it appear, for example, that 
schools of education arose as a result 
of scientific determinism alone and that 
state school systems arose as a result 
of nationalism. In these cases and in 
many others the reasons for such de- 
velopments are not that simple or easy. 

In general, this book is probably a 
better textbook than most histories of 
education, especially for instructors who 
like “previews,” “questions for discus- 
sion,” and “assimilation charts” for re- 
view. To this reader such devices have 
their definite limitations. 


Perhaps it is unfair to suggest that 
the war times in which we live make a 
book like this seem a little unreal, but 
one approaches a book published in 1942 
with higher expectations. To turn from 
the daily headlines and to read, for ex- 
ample, in the first chapter that the 
Chinese have always emphasized the pur- 
suits of peace rather than of war (with 
no other reference in the book to China) 
makes it appear that the Chinese nation 
has not existed much after the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. Again in the final chapter 
on “Education in the World Crisis” the 
whole space is devoted to a description of 
“progressive idealism” as opposed to 
“realistic essentialism.”’ These terms are 
not clearly defined and one might ask if 
this is the way to state the real issue 
that faces American education today. 
Is it important or fair to lump together 
under “essentialism” the work of Pro- 
fessor Bagley, Commissioner Studebaker, 
Professor Judd, the Educational Policies 
Commission, N.Y.A., American Youth 
Commission, and the other wartime com- 
mittees and activities of American edu- 
cation? 


In brief, then, this book is professedly 
a history of education and it is better 
than most. It has made a valuable start, 
but until much of that old material is 
omitted, until much new cultural and 
educational material is added, and until 
a clear cut democratic interpretation is 
infused into its whole orientation, the 
renaissance of the history of education 
will not have been achieved. 


R. Freeman Butts 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 





